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ADAPTABILITY 

^ Thoroughbred and Draught Horse in One 





From a 7-ton flying boat to a single seat fighter is the 
useful range for Wright “T” Engines. The procure- 
ment of engines must be planned long in advance of 
the construction of planes. Therefore, the adapra- 
bility of an engine for use in many types of planes 
is the most reliable safeguard for the purchaser. 

Wright “T" Engines have been installed in 8 differ- 
ent types of planes. Two of these types are single 
seat land fighters used as racers; one is a single scat 
iSeaplane;one a twin engine long distance boat; four 
are combined land and sea planes usable for bomb- 
ing, torpedo, observation, cross-country, and spotting 
purposes. 


Only the wide experience of the Wright Organiza- 
tion in correct aeronautical engineering practice and 
design makes possible this reliable versatility in 
Wright Engine Performance. 
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YOU CAN MAKE MONEY WITH THIS SHIP 



My |m1m will dcli> 






d class coodilioa all over by expert mcchaiuca. As 
'lover Flying Field. Sanui Idonica. CaL at an 
able sum. 


A. L. MARKWELL 

302 CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK BLDG., 


LOS ANGELES. CALIF. 





NATIONAL AIR 


Independent authorities 
agree that the airplane 
is now ready for com- 
mercial transportation. 
A Martin Bomber, for 
instance, carrying 1 600 
pounds in addition to 
passenger weight, re- 
cently developed an 
average speed of more 
than 1 1 4 miles per hour. 
Railroads have worked 
for years to clip minutes 
from their schedules. 
Present policy is even 
reducing rather than in- 
creasing speed. Travel 
by rail seems to be fixed 
for a long time to come 


at 60 miles per hour. 

How will the develop- 
ment of the airplane 
affect the country ? The 
railroads welded a loose- 
ly federated group of 
states into a nation. 
How closely knit will 
this nation become 
when its very air is 
nationalized ? 

Martin men not only feel 
the responsibility of 
maintaining their own 
leadership - but also the 
obligation, and the privi- 
lege, of building soundly 
for a whole people. 


THE GLENN L, MARTIN COMPANY 

CLEVELAND 

Buildera of Quality Aircraft ainee 1909 
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Encouraging Light Plane Development 

I N the . nnoaneement recently issued by tbe Kationsl Aen>- 
DSatii' .Association with regard to next year’s national 
tmf; c'' nts reterenee is made to tbe possibility of also 
bodies ^ light plane competition “if safficient intmest is 

That there exists in this eonntry eondderable, though per- 
btp, sot yet coherent, interest in tbe light plane is evident 
from the numeroas letters and inquiries Aviation is receiving 
fsxa various quarters. This interest deserves tbe heartiest 
rapport of all those who are concerned with the prepress of 
American aeronanties. But trophies and cash prizes, which 
ve hope will be offered for an American light plane eompe* 
tition. arc only one form of encouragement. Another, and 
M( tbe least important, is that tbe rules of a light plane 
coopetition be drawn up in such manner as to bring forth 
genlioe progress. And here we cannot help but take ex- 
option to the M.A.A. suggestion that the light plane compe- 
tition proposed for 1924 be open to machines with engines 
bving a ninxiniutn piston displacement of 60 cu. in. 

The wonderful performances accomplished by British light 
planes at the Lympne meet were made with a maximum cylin- 
d,r eapaeity of only 4S.76 en. in., while for next year the 
British Air Ministry contemplates holding a competition for 
tvo.sestcr light planes limited to 67.1 cu. in. Regardless of 

Eoglsnd — wiiich by the way would favor us — a maximum 
piston displacement of 80 cu. in. for an American light plane 
competition seems to us tike a public acknowledgement of 
onr backwardness in this line of aeronautical development. 
Of coarse, we are assuming that the proposed American com- 
petition is one for single-seaters, although tbe displacement 
of 80 i-n. in. even seems too generous for two-seaters if real 
pngress is to be made in li^t plane construction. 

There is also the question whether the system of rating 
light planes by their cylinder capacity or their piston dls- 
plscemcnt is entirely fair or even desirable. Two engines 
mir have the some piston displacement and yet one of them, 
hy iising n higher crankshaft speed and a higher compression 
ratio, may develop very much more power than the other. 
This wonid all be to the advantage of the engine and its umrs, 

the latter item which eats into the pocketbook, and so pri- 
mutly interests the light plane user, it seems to us that fuel 
'oasamptiun should be made the basic criterion of light plane 

The Grand Prix for light planes held near Paris last sum- 
mer offers an instructive example in this connection. There 
ths comjiiting machines were limited in net weight to 550 lb., 
oot inctu.lmg tbe pilot, but including 44 lb. of gasoline and 
°>1- IMi'i this fad allowance tbe machines had to satisfy a 
preluninarj- climbing test of 1650 ft. in 30 min., and fly, in 


tbe race proper, a rainiraum distance of approximately 200 
mi Tbe plane covering the greatest number of laps in excess 
of this distance was declared the winner. 

We believe that tbU “formula” offers an excellent working 
basis for drawing up rules governing the proposed American 
Light plane competitiou. 


Aerial Touring in England 

L awrence SPERRY is touring England in his “Mes- 
senger’' plane. He is perhaps a little in adt'ance of Ihe 

one of the attractive features of his charmed life, not to give 
full credit to his superlative skill. It is sometimes overlooked 
that this apparently young pilot has been flying for eleven 
years. 

His latest trip abroad is typical of the way in which he 
travels. He put his little plane aboard ship with his tranks 
and hod it put ashore at Plymouth. He flew to Croydon and 
is now doing just what he does at home— he flies to every 
place he wants to visit. In a recent letter he tells of Ihe 
pleasures of an aerial tourist in England. * 

“The niri>lane is a healthy way of traveling over here — 
much better than hanging around London, as it takes one 
out to the different golf courses and gives one the very best 
opportunity of seeing the beautiful English countryside. 

“Croydon is n ,ioy. and a wonderful example. I landed 
there, and iaslantly three gasoline companies wanted to 511 
my tank. I wanted to gjo to Hnvewood Downs Golf Club nnd 
it did not take me five minutes to get a map and get the tiip 
organized — it is jjwt like touring Eurvrpe in a Rolls-Royei' — 
the men assist me with my baggage, and 1 store my aiiplcno 
for fifty cents n dBy--imagine storing n irlaiie in the United 
States for fifty cents a day! When I stayed at the golf club 
over night the Croydon officials telephoned to enquire if I 
was coming back as they were keeping their night equipment 
lit for me. You ean buy gasoline at any aerodrome in 
England.” 

It is refreshing to rend of sueh pleasure and eonvenien ite. 
All we in this country can do is to hope and persevere. 


Here and Abroad 

T he critical londition of the Army Air Service, enured 
by a depleted personnel and obsolescent equijimcnt, is 
in strong contrast to Ihe situation of the British and Italian 
air forces which are rapidly being brought up to their one- 

Thc picture of the Italian air force review near Rome nnd 
the outline of the British air force expansion which ajipcar 
in this issue, furnish much food for thought in view of our 
aerial helplessness. 
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Metal-Clad versus Fabric-Covered Rigid Airships 

Metal Envelope has Advantage of Fire Resisting Quality, Greater 
Gas Tightness, Durability and Lesser ^Veight 
By RALPH UPSON 


The piece of the aiiship or dtrigrible as a type for iozig 
distance heavy traffic service, has been so amply demon- 
stiated that there seeois now to be no qaeetion of its fnnda- 
mental eeonomy, reliabili^ and safety, particalariy at night 
or over water. Why is it then that airships have not been 
more generally taken np in Uiis conntryt 

Tht Question of Safety 

Snppoee we accept for the mmuent the eonason view that 
the greeteet obstacle to all aircraft devdopment is popular 
distmst, particularly as to safety. Then nnqnestionably the 
InggCBt Undrance to commercial nse of airdiips is the fire 
risk. Namerieally this risk is probably small. In the whole 
history of the Zeppelin passenger lines (running to nearly 
4,(KK),000 paasenger-miles) not a single passenger has been 
lost. Bat judging from experiences with expericnmtal and 
military ‘'ships" this risk most certainly exists and seems in 
fact the only sertons one in the ordinary operation of air- 

Now, fires do not start without cause in airships any more 
than in bouses, and methods of prevoition must be based 
on a seieutifie etndy of these eauses and tbmr eflfecpts. Hence 
if engineers fell into the notion that popular distrust is 
bolding back airship development, it is nothing but a left- 
handed alibi. For is it not a direct engineering responsi- 
bili^ to remove all basis for such distruatt 

The company with which I am connected is formed of a 
group of men who believed that this was an engineering prob- 
lem which could be solved by engineering methods. Even 
after many years of study and experiment much remains to 
be dona But enough hav been done to show that the fund- 
amentals are sound, that a fire-proof airship can and will 
be built. And the wonderful thing about it is that instead 
of sacrificing efficiency, carrying capacity and other good 
qualities, these seem all to be improv'H with the new type of 
oonstroction, Airship engineering is 90 per cent detail, which 
is out of place in a paper of this kind, but the main steps 
in this revolutionary development are quite simple. 

Main Steps in Development 

First, to be considered, are the direct causes of airship 
fires. These may be numerous but nearly all in practical 
experience (outside of warfare) fall under one or more of 
the following: — 

1. Static sparks. 

3. Engine fires. 

But aucdi fires occur and spread only through the medium 
of infiammable materials which may be classified as follows: — 

1. Gas. 

2. Fuel. 

3. Fabric. 

Hence, if we can render the materials fireproof, the desired 
result is accomplished. 

On paper the easiest thing to do with hydrogen gas U to 
substitute helium. Helium being non-imllammable and fire 
quenching will certainly hove its uses, but for commercial 

1. It is twice as heavy as hydrogen. 

2. It is a hundred times more expensive. 

4. Its supply seems to he quite limited to certain locali- 
ties. and then to not ipore than about 2 per cent of the 
total nataral gas by volume. 

Fire-Proofing the AiraAip 

Whether helium is used or not, we cannot sidestep the neces- 
sity of fireproofing the rest of the ship. For if the envelope 


bums away even partially, it is auall consolalioD t 
a non-inflammable gas. Cte the other hand <my yos ft, ,. 
tcifWn a tigM firs-resUting emslojae is in sffeel' non-mfUZ 
v%able. This is esi>ecially true if the enveiope is of metil. 
which by its oomplete oondnotivity shnply elii. 
danger from “static.” A roetal-clad (dumluinin) i 
particularly with hea>-y fuel-oil engines, is to ail i 
purposes fireproof, whereas a conventual fai r 
"rigid,'' even when filled with helium, is still quite ,■ 

Having determined that the beet way to keep the puTteB 
burning is to confine it in a metal envdope, aw;.;, fna ^ 
and eourees of- flame, we come next to the paradoxieil cm- 
elusion that such a constniction also serves best fur the util- 
ization of heliam, by minimixing the disadvanp\gm b<6n 
mentioned. 

In the first place, experiments show that the metal aa- 
vetope is much tighter than anything yet used, imriw a 
gas diffusion only about one one-bnndiedth that of thalat 
mbberized fabric and one-tenth that of gold-beaten' 4u 
Partheimore, the greatly improved heat eondnetivity of tk 
metal cuts down the temperature difference between gas ai^ 
air, and effectively stops any loss oif gas from this cat 
Advantages of Metal-Clad Airship 
Finally, for equal factors of saf^, it appears th 
new construction can be made oonmderably lighter, tbareb; 
compensating for the deficient lift of the helium. ' 
ther galna in carrying capacity result frmn the I 
heat control, low diffusion and the cutting down of 
air .space. 

The accomplishment of each reenlta in any ^p of modaite 
size may seem preposterous at first sight. For example, it a 
easy to calculate that the substitution of metal for fabric m 
a regular Zeppelin “rigid” would leave almost no lift for 
pay cargo at all. But by changing the design so that tbe 
sheet metal of the envelope becomee part of the stniotan 
instead of a mere cover, the result is very differenL Thra 
tbo single metal envelope may be made to perform faactioiu 
now dmributed among all the following part-s of a 
day rigid airship : Outer envelope, inner gas-cells, shoe 
gas pressure wires, netting, and many of the rigid stmetsnl 

In this manner a large amount of weight can he saved sad 
safety factors are increased in the metal-clad constractioa 
Furthermore, it is reasonable to expect that, besides nnpte- 
cedented durability and fire-resisting qualities, the moU-elsd 
airslup will set a new mnrk in the economy of materials. 

An Authoritative Foreign Opinion 
That the materials at present used in the constniction ^ 
airship envelopes and gns cells are unsatUfne .. . . 
viewpoint of economical operation as well as that of «af«t' 
is generally asknowledged in airship circlce. In this nsixd 
the following remarks by Col. O. A. Crocco, tbe distingnblw 
Italian airship engineer who was one of the creators of tto 
IteUkin semirigid typo of airship, are particnlarlv signifitaat: 
“Materials of natural fibre, rubber, gold-beater'.s sldn, 
not sufficiently durable. Tiio present envdopes. which nevw- 
thelesB constitute the principEd part of the coni^truetioo a- 
pense on aeoonnt of their siee and th© cost of raw matcw 
hove to be replaced so quickly that the amo;lizatk>l> does 
not correspond to their actoal value. This is all 
because these renewals necessitate the knmobilizat^ o* 
engines, and make reserves necessary, thus incr.o-smg anaim 
expenses. , . .. 

"We have in Italy excellent rubberized materials, bat taej 
quickly lose their waterproof quality; we likewise have 
cetlent varnished fabrics, but they quidtly lose their n 
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.evinthan, but this increase would be more (ban com- 
Lcd for by savings in time and hotel accommodations, 
senger traffic would, of ooursc, only be one of the 
B of revenue of such a transatlanllc miship sarvico. 
irrying of first class mails and parcel post would offer 
>r important source of revenue, the more iroportant 


lirships pa&s all their existence 
ravel a few hundred hours a yea 


ppen with a regular se 
a year! Who can s< 
lubjected to alternate r 
imate that occur in loni 
vhat will happen when 


Airships for Mail Ca 

Tbe poeaibilities of inter-continental 
ere dealt with in an interesting pape 


j a first class air 
sclion bg Premier 


porrer — 300 military planes of the new Royai Italian Air Force concentrated near 
Mussolini on the ortnrversarg of the assumption of governmenl power bjj Jfic Fascisii 


Rome 


"The envelopes will then have no intrinsic value at all; be- 
csose their upkeep will cost at tbe rate of a hundred per 
tent; and they will figure on the balance sheets of aerial 
uyigarion companies as working expenses instead of insfaU- 

“This jiroblem will therefore have to be solved before 
tie opening up of air navigation services as paying concerns. 
It is a question for the laboratories to solve, and it must be 
stodied with a real understanding of the cwnstruction of air- 
lUps, in order to arrive at a practical result. This result 
would place airships side by aide with seagoing vessels, even 
from the point of view of their cost price.” 


Metal-clad Airships t 

A furtiicr point, important e 


. Ocean Liners 


.nominally speaking, is that 
to great advantage with 
oodem ocean liners on the basis of oarryiiu? effieiency. The 
S. S. leviathan, for instance, carries 26,000 lb. of dead weight 
material mr every passenger carried, whereas it is estimated 
dut a ,.loH oirshir, hnilt for transatlantic service with 

: of 200 would enrry only 1000 

material per passenger. This is another 
.»«ire wiiicn wouiQ greatly reduce construction cost per 
unit of Service rendered. 

It lui' >K'cn conservatively figured that with such a large, 
modern 1 1 ;m>atlnntic airship the trip from London to New 
loii couUI be made in two and a half days as against six 
on tbe S, S. Leviathan, and that a round trip allowing for 
hr busin. days in London could be made in eleven days 
hy aiishii. ss against eighteen by steamer. The round-trip 
oinhip t. 'c. at firvt would be $1,200 as against $ 1,000 on the 


tcrnational Air Congress, held i 
Brig. Gen. F. H. Williamson, Di: 
the United Kingdom, who said; 

“So far the carriage of mails by air has been performed 
only by heavicr-than-air craft. The poesibilities of the air- 
ship still remain to be explored. No regular serai^ of 
long-distance airships has yet been established, and it is en- 
viously not easy to predict what developments will take 
place in view of the absence of full data in r^ard to spod, 
regularity, cost and carrying capacity. 

“Even at the present stage, however, two factors clearly 
emerge. The airship can travel continuously day and night, 
so that for long journeys its overall speed is quite eompur- 
able with that of the day-flying airplane; and its carrying 
capacity is enormously greater. It seems not unreosonalje 
to anticipate that for the. carriage of mails on tlie main im- 
perial routes, the future lies with the airship. This would 
not exclude the airplane, which would perform a use'lul 
function in acting as feeder to the airship on branch rontos. 

“One may look forward with a fair degree of confidence 
to future imperial airship routes to Canada, and possibly 
the West Indies on the one hand, and to Egypt. Indio, t.lie 
Straits Settlements. .Australia and -New Zealand on the other, 
with conueeting airsliiiw from Egypt to AVest, Central and 
South Africa, and airj>lane services working from Ogajida 
(for Eo.st Africa and Zanzibar), from Bombay. Calcutta, 
Singapore and Port Darwin, to carry mails for impoiteuit 
centers away from tbe main routes. Such developments iray 
romo in the near or distant future, but it is perhaps not a 
rash proph«y to predict that the next generation will see 
its railways and its steamships supplemented by a cesn- 
plete system of imperial communication by air.” 
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Air Mail Planes to Have Radio Telepho 

Successful Experiments Made at Schenectady, N. Y., Promise 
To Solve Numerous Problems of Flying 



liadio telephone experimenU TeUh Air Mail plana — Left. Air Mail Pilot Jack Knight, in the cockpit of Air Mail plane Nt. 
245 ahlch the trials lyere made — Right, the vacuum lubes of the radio set, housed behind the pilot's seal 



Advantages of Radio Phone 

Tiio nd^'all(a;;(■,i arc obvious wiu-n it is rrnli«-d tlint in tiiix- 
of licav\ foK nr WM'W snow storms, .■s.iicviaJIy ot iiiebt, a 
pilot miglit stray out of bis course and find dilKruUy in lo- 
cnlinc ills next (anUiiiK station, cvi'n tlioucli aided by the 
pou'orfiil electric beacon liglits wliicli have been set up aloiii; 
the route. If the pilots and the hinding stations can talk to 
euch (itlier, the pilot can lie necuratcly directed from the 
ground, nnd thus nlway.s find his bearings. 

There are also times when a plane has to make an unex- 

flcld the presence of unusual atmosjihcric conditions. It has 
happened several times that Air Mail pilots have Iieen forced 
to land at remote and isolntetl spots in the Korky Mountains. 
When this oeeurs, with a radio outfit installed the pilot can 
immediately call tor nssistance, instead of wailing hours and 
perhaps days for a searching party to find him. It is also 
an advantage to be able to transmit instructions to the pilot 
between stations, should occasion arise. 

For all these pur]>oses, ns well as others, radio equipment 


Tlie radio equipment used in the tests was especially de 
vcbiped by Ihc fTCiieral Electric Co.'s radio dciiartment, in 
ic«>i>criili(iM with f, K. Eege. irencml superintmulcnt of Ibe 
Air Mail Sen.'icc, nnd Kiigene Sibley, mdio traflii- supwrisM. 
It is hi'ld to be. without ijuestion, a big step forward in tl* 
loiiimenanlirntinn ot aiiqilane radio. 

I'cnverful nml highly eflir ient. the equipment is iit the same 
lime so simple tlint anj-one can operate if successfully tflw 
brief instruction. In the SehcnecUdy tests. Pilot Kniglit « 
unfanijlinr with radio nppnmtua, yet on every trial fliglit 

seA’c space for the' “po)- load,” thnt is, ?he mail. This meu* 
that the pilot mn.st operate the radio equipment in additiet 
to flying the ship. Consequently the equipment most to 
practically as easy to operate as an ordinary telepiione. Ttol 
this rcquirenirmt haa been fairly well met was dcmonstribd 
by the tests at Schenectady. 

Simplicity of Operation 
The pilot, in order to talk, merely throws the switch bandit, 
conveniently mounted under his seat, to the tran-mit poetisa 
and turns a laige knob— the antenna variometci' — anti] >he 
ommeter mounted on the board in front of him sltovs a mar* 
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igmai rending. That is the whole process of toning the trsms- 
giilter. Aft« be has done that once, be locks the knob in 
position, and it is only neceesaiy to throw the handle from 
tuttismil" to “receive," as desired. 

The rci eiver is of the “super-beterodyne" type, so selected 
^pponse of its sensitivity and high selectivity, the latter re- 
dodng I'Ogine noises and other interference to a miniTmuw . 

till' seven-tobe “super-heterodyne" receiver sounds com- 
plicated, in reality this one is very simple. Dne to its spe^al 
jesiga, there ore only two knobs necessary to adjust in tuning. 

It is not possible to “duplex'’ on the plane, as with an or- 
jiniry wire telephone, although this may be done and in fact 
Tss don< at the landing station. The pilot must throw bis 
pvitch back and forth to talk or listen, but that requires only 
s fraetioi of a second. 

Neto Filament Tabes Used 

The now famous XL or tboriated tungsten filament tubes 
mused ilironghont, and eontribnte largely to the snccessful 
opoatioii and high efllciency of the apparatns. The tians- 
Bitter utilizes five 50-watt XL tubes similar to the UV ^3-A, 
uid the u cciver utilizes seven UV 199 tub^ which operate 
nfiiely o» dry cells. 

The hi..'li voltage necessary for the plates of the 60-watt 
tnnanittiiig tabes is supplied by a 62-tb., 700-watt dyna- 
Botor, oj i rating from a 12-voIt battery and delivering direct 
nrreot si 1,000 volts. The storage battery chargee coutina- 
■Sy wbili the engine is mnning in exactly the same manner 
u the starting battery of an entomobilc. 

The aiiicnna for the mail plane radio equipment consists 
of s 200 ft. trailing wire. This is carried on a special reel 
ia the cm kpit and let out after the plane has taken off. A 
couiterp<*i*«. consisting of the engine, gas tank and all the 
itmts ami wires of the plane, connect^ together by bonding 
straps, used for the ground connection. 

During tlic time the installation work for the preliminary 
teals ws,- ill progrCM it rained constantly for two days and 
gghts. As the equipment was only covered by canvas, it 

the sinniliiiim brackets and other parts were covered with 
ipels, will re the drops of water had evaporated. 


175 mi., . 
tarried oi 
the fin 


Tests Very Succe««/a/ 

tests went off with great success. The apparatus 
out on the ground without being dried, and oper- 
etly, no tube or other failures oocnrring. During 
trial fliglits both min and snow were encountered 
neither of which interfered with the operation of 

t tests comprised a number of trial flights from 
ly. The ground station was the special government 
VS, assigned by the Department of Commerce. The 
rtit made from Schenectady was when the pilot re- 
Itnzelhui^^Field, L. I., an airline distance of about 

I message Reived wm: “I am in sight of the land- 

l||■•ctady strong, indicating that the equipment could 
xen greater distance and that its normal rating of 
output and 100 mi. range, is undoubtedly conser- 

iil trials were subsequently made by Pilot Knight 
II* Air Mail stations at Omaha and North Platte, 
111 an average height of 2000 ft. his messages were 
rd at the Omaha station although only a makeshift 
i t^was^used. North Platte is 245 mi. from Omaha. 


The British Air Force Expansion 

Inlero' ,g particulars with regard to the powerful expan- 
“W of til, British air force were recently mrde public by Sir 


Samuel Secretary of State for Air. Sir Samuel sitid 

“We want to make the new Force as efficient as possible 
but we also want to organize it as economically as possilde. 
On the ground of economy, therefore, we are going to mnbedy 
in it a snbstantUl element of what 1 will call non-regular 
personnel. Sp eaking generally, we are going to have three 
kinds of squadrons. In the fir^ place, there will be a ba/:k- 
bone of highly trained regular squadrons for the difficult 
work of fighting. But, in the second place, there will bo wimt 
I will call, for want of a better word, special reserve squiid- 
rons and auxiliary squadrons for the less difficult woih of 
bombing. The reserve squadrons will be maintained on iip- 
proximatety one-tbird regular personnel and two-thirds reserve 
personnel, the reserve personnel to be obtained by the <xs- 
listment of skilled artisans, who will come np for short 
periods of training in the immediate neighborhood in which 
they live. 

"The anxiliary squadrons will be manned and organised 
on a basis somewhat similar to that of the Territorial Amy, 
each squadron being provided with a small nucleus of regular 
personnel for inatiuctional and administratioiial purposes. 
Otherwise they will be composed entirely of non-re^lar per- 
sonnel, and the units will Im linked xvith the large industtiai 

“Thirdly, and this is a feature of the expansion to which 
I wish to draw yonr particular attention, wo hope to be able 
to carry out a great deal of the work of these three kinds of 
sqoadrons that is now carried out by n^lar personnel by 
civilian personnel. In the regular squadrons we hope to be 
able to carry out at least 25 per cent of the work — that is, 
almost all the non-technical work — by civilian labor. I'or 
almost all the regular squadrons, for all tlic special reserve 
squadrons, and nil the anxiliary squadrons it is hoped that all 
the repair work, other than minor running repnire, will be 
carried out entirely by civilian labor and that all additional 
stores depots thnt may be required will be manned by 
civilian.®.” 


K^SArding a Pulitzer Race Account 

A Utter from Lieut. A. J. WilKaon 
Editor, A\*I4TI0K : — 

I am going to ask your indulgence and aid in assisting me 
to rectify certain impressions which must exist among readers 
of current aviation publications. 

An article recently appeared in The Aeronautieal Diaeot 
captioned “How I Won the Pulitzer Race" and my name 
found place on the next line below. Had this .storv been a 
little less hectic, and a little closer to what a rensonable penion 
might expect from a normal pilot, it might have caused me 
considerable inconvenience. 

In view of the fact that you will be rendering a great ser- 
vice by merely publishing this letter, it will hardly be 
necessary to assume the privilege of condemning the pro- 
cedure which brought the fabrieated tale into exi-stenee. 

May I be specifically quoted as denying and dUavowing *:he 
authorship of tlie story complained off Petmission to aiHx 
my name to this story had not even been requested. 

It is sincerely hoped that yoa will find it convenient to grunt 
this request, 

V a N I A' ^* .^*** 


Book Review 

Bim-iOTirECA Aebosautica. A descriptive Catalogoe of Books 
and Engravings illustrating the Evolution of the Airship 
and the .Aeroplane. (I’nrt I, pp. 170; Part II, pp. 156. 
Magga Bros.. 34 & 35 Condnit St., New Bond St„ Lon- 
don W.) 

This illustrated catalc®, in two parts, lists a jfreat many 
books dealing with aeronautic.® which are either out of print 
or difficult to setmre. It will therefore be of great interest to 
people intending to establish an aeronautical library*, or cem- 
pleting one. Some excellent reproductions of rare aeromiu- 
tical prints illustrate the catalt^. 
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Commercial Aviation in 1923 

Lessons to be Learned from Five Years’ Commercial Air Transport 
By EDWARD P. WARNER. M.S.A.E. 


sini'e Uie f<irninl Ix^iinins: ot the London-Paris line, and 

me mail Ijy air in tliis rauntrw Tli? o|>nations of that period 
should have afforded enougd'i information on practicabilities 
ot the present and jioBsihilities of the future to make it worth 
wliile to Buney the fi<'hl on<-e more and to attempt to express 
ill Buinnmrj- the le-Mjns taupht by exjierience up to the present 


Rearrangement of Routes 

Whetlier we look to Europe or to the United States, the 
most strikiiip ehnnpo in praeCiee tliat has been made since 
1920 is a rearranaemeiit of route^ with a constant tendency 

commercial flyinp llrst bcfr^ that tlie development of the 
airiilaiie at tiiat time would make it uneconomical to fly more 
than 250 or, at the most, 350 mi. without a stop, and that 
unbroken journeys lou{n>r than that must be left to the air- 
ship, a means of transport which was not then available for 
commercinl use anywhere outside of Germany. While the 
fundamental premise was sound, the resulting action was 
not, in tlic lipht of subsequent experience, altogether wise. 

The first air mail route in America ran between Now York 
and Washington. The first passenger route operated on a 
largo scale anywhere in the world ran between London and 
Paris. Both of those lines hnd to meet the direct competition 
of a hiirhiy organised and efficient system of surface transport, 
and both covered distances so short that the time lost in sur- 
face journeys at the terminals to and from flying fields located 
far outside the centers of the municipalities was an important 
fraction of the total time re<iuired. The London-Paris route, 
to be sure, bad a special advantage over surface travel in the 
presence of the Channel, and also, incidentally, in the vast 
extent of Ihe American tourist traffic between the British 
Isles and the continent, a tourist traffic to which the oppor- 
tunity to try sometliing new was a far more powerful incen- 
tive than the possibility of hi^ speed. 

The London-Paris line still functions, bnt it is almost alone 
in its class. It is almost alone among air transport enter- 
prises of the world in not having some direct extension under 
unified management, making the total line of travd at least 
five or six hundred miles. It is still true that non-stop air- 
plane journeys more than 350 mi. long are unprofitable, but 
every effort is now being made to handle passengers, mail, 
and express over long distances with several intermediate 
stops for fuel. The time lost at the terminals thus becomes 
of but little relative importance. 



into Switzerland, the Netlierlaiids, Russia, or the Baltic 
Already it is possible to travel by air without a single bnat 
except for one sliort stretch in Franco, from French W«t 
Africa to Moscow or to Comctautinople, ond plan.> now bene 
actively pressed forward will give direct connwii.in by sir 
between Brazil and any European capital, as well betweu 
Moscow and Teheran. It is a long stride from tin llrst timid 
attempts at passenger earrj’ing between London .-nd Psiij 
which began on Aug. 26 of the year following tin unnistict 
In studying European development and pari' iilariy is 
analyzing the reasons behind Ihe ehoiec of rom. .. it mas 
always be remeiubered that transport by air, like ■ very coo- 
ceivable phase of human activity, has been view, ! to stsiu 
extent as an instrument of foreign policy. The c.’eimooof 
air lines and the granting of subsidies have bi<i i dictutd 
largely by the dcsira to establish contact with i.iigbtoiing 
nation.s whose friendship is desired ^d by the kindred desire 

parts of a great empire. It is very notable that in Fieneh 
development tJiere has been a strong orientatimi toward 
French North Africa, and that British plans for ilie iiitore, 
at least, have made frequent allusions to the possible use of 
the airplane in the Middle East and to the establishment of 
regular lines of transport between the British Isles and E^pt, 


Political Motives vs. Commercial Reasons 

Where a political motive for governmental action is to 
industrial matter exists, the efficiency of conduct of the «o- 
terpriae is likely to fait into the bacl^round and to rtedn 
but little consideration. While it would be nnjust to bting 
any general charge against the technical efficiency of the sir 
lines, for many of them have given distinguished demonstti- 
tion of possible eoonomy and safety and r^ularity of oper- 
ation, it is fair to say that many lines are being tun tods; 
which have no commercial justification for existence, ud 
which live solely to obtain a government snbaidy. That is s 
lamentable condition of affairs, for where the passenger ii 
not needed, where a line can run profitably without eairyuig 
passengers, there is but little incentive to improve equipmest 
or to introduce the most efficient methods of going after ne* 
business. Indeed, one wonld almost suspect from the condi- 
tions imposed npon the passenger by some of the sir Una 
that his presence on board the airplane was regarded tt > 
distinct nuisance hardly to be tolerated, and such compsaie 
have only themselves to thank if they are unable to get bnsi- 
ness when they may need it. As an illustration of the wiy 
in which the prospective passenger, not conversant with fijing, 
is rapelled, a few paragraphs may bo quoted from a tisiu- 
Istion of the very lengthy contract to which every ticket bayer 
must place his signature before being allowed to rido on » 
certain European air line. 

"Art. 5. The company's time-table is only approximtte. 
The company reserves the right to modify in any msajer 
desired the day and hour of the departure of the sirpluKs 
and the pas-sen^rs have no redress as a result of such cbiagB. 

"Art. 6. Neither the company nor any of its agents sassnx 
any responsibility for delay or interruption or Icrminstioo 
of the journey. Tlie passengers will he reapoiuilile for Ibe 
payment of all expenses to them resulting from sach tap- 
penings and all their indirect consequences. 

“Art. 7. The company and its agents deny .lil respo^ 

whatever which tiiay occur to the passengers i>r to tb« 
property daring flights of the company’s airplai.cs, wb^kw 
they arise from fog, wind, forced landings, chang- ' of io«t& 
changes of nirplane used, strikes, fire, theft, or fn iii UJ atber 
mi-shap connected with aerial navigation, whctlu r oeetuW 
while taking off, while on the ground, or while in full flifki- 


fhe coiii|>any will not be in any way responsible for the 
giistakes or the negligence of its pUots or of any other persons 
oo board the airplanes.” 

Sack -lipulations can hardly be expected to improve the 
pto«pe>i- of development of air transport, and if the air- 
ci unot run without terrifying tlie prospective customer 
^ihis “Sv, it has no right to run at all. Air lines nmst 
ulirit I'li'iness on the same basis as other transportatioa 
mterpri-'-'- An increase in speed does not justify great 
sicrifi’v- in other directions. 

Attitude of the Public 

go an. I'll for the more gloomy side of the picture, which 
t barr r'l'Cted to set forward first. It would be possible to 
,sy a S' ”d deal more in favor of air transport than against 
it,' and ' ’ aet forth at tremendous length the advantages of 
tniel l> air, but that hns been done repeatedly and the fact 
nsiaitir. II fact which must be faced, that the general public 
ts -how 1 r little inclination to travel by air in spite of the 
ffvcri^li • livity whicu has been shovvn in the starting of great 

llurii' . the past two yean I have made it a {mint, when- 
vtn till iqiportunity presented itself to fall into discussion 
with a c I'lip of people not previously known to me and who 
did not i.iiow mo to have any eonneetion with aeronautics, to 
lorn till' -'onversation to the subject of air travel, and to seek 
their n ,i. lious on the future use of the airplane ns an ordi- 
saiv' iii'.iiis of conveyance by ordinary men and women 

point in innkiiig repeated trials of that sort, for they all give 
ibc lanii' i-o»ults. Everyone agrees, however great or small his 
knowlcd.^c of the subject may be, that it is inevitable that 
ibe airplane veil] become an important vehicle of transport 

ions hail' bwii formed by a process of absorption, witliout 
fODScioo- -ludy, gn much further tlian anj-one now connected 
villi aenmnutics would care to go, and talk blithely of the re- 
phk'ciin'iil of the railway train by the airsliip. Despite all 
Ibis o|i!iiiiUni, however, there is always a qualifying phrase. 
Alirays in.v informant says; “Sure, in twenty years everybody 
vill Iw traveling by air, but not me." That is the problem of 

mfrcomi-. Air fransiiort will be a success in America when 
the in'ni'i'.al public stops talking of it in a general way and 
rotaiden. it as something personal to them, when the carrying 
of pasN-iivers by air ceases to be regarded as an achievement 
baring niumt as mucli practical importance to the non-teeh- 
akal mail ns a photograph of an eclipse to prove tlie Einstein 
ibeory. nnd comes to be considOTed as a direct and common- 
place convenience to that same practical man. 

What i- the source of this prejudice against travel by airf 
Ifhy (Ills unreasoning fear, ns it seems to those who have 
flown themselves, of getting away from the ground? 

The Question of Safety 

The first nnd the moat powerful source of the hesitancy 
rith nhirli air transport is regarded is undoubtedly its sup- 
posed diinger, a danger which is multiplied manifold in tho 
pohlio mind. To the general subconscious feeling that getting 
up in till' nir is a verj- uncertain thing is added a more eon- 
nele Irar linscd on the rooding of multitudinous accounts of 
tirplsiie nccidents and on a very general igiioranco of the 
•mount ni' Hying tliat is done without the sligiitcst mishap to 
Ihe air|iliine or tin- discomfort of the passenger. The case 
•nd rapiility with which the safe and sane use of the airplane 
Bfon-oticn is really astounding. The Air Mail first began 
to oper.iic in 3918. Since 1920 it has been covering the wliole 
hici.itli Ilf' tho continent Iwiee ench day, covering ncnrly 
lUOii.lHiii mi. n year with almost perfeet regularity and with 
•mating Ireedom from mischance. The amount of traffic 
bsndicil luring the liistory of the service is roughly a million 
ton mik-. with mail, yet on Aug. 25, 1923, 1 saw, in the most 
ridely ciic ulated paper of one of the larg^ cities in America 
the standing headline "Air Moil Now an Actual Fact”. If 
^ year- of unbroken success has been so readily forgotten 
by Ihe [. '.'ss, what is to be expected from the casual reader? 

II scur mn of the subject with a great many citizens of 
’'lions parts of the country has led me regretfully to the 


startling conclusion that not one American business man in 
four has any idea that the. Air Mail is now in regular opera- 
tion and tliat some part of his own mail is traveling by 
airplana In the face of such indifference to the present, the 
attempt to arouse interest by pring circulation to roseate 
prophecies of the future seems rather futile. The story of 
the actual performances of the airplane at tlie present time, 
however, slanild be set forth imrcinittinely by-those wlio \iaiit 

based on attainments already arrived at and demonstrated. 

I do not wish to introduce any very extended tables of 
statistics, bnt all figures which can he hrouglit togetlier ai-rce 
in indicating that the special hazard of nir^ transport resides 

virtually be deemed non-existent, although that service oper- 
ates under conditions which would be deemed impossible by 
any passenger-carrying air line in the world. Certain of the 
European lines have a comparable safety record. In England 
there hns been but one accident involving serious injury to 
a pmwenger on any commercinl line in tlie Inst two nnl a 
half vears, during which time ueavlv .o.iHWl.OOO pas.seiiger niles 
have liccn flown. A Dutch eomimny lias rovcrctl over I.IUIO.- 
900 aiifilane miles without n serious aceideiit, and nt lea-t one 
of the French lines also has a i>erfcetly clear record. It is 


mtioi 


t lliat tlie 


d the danger 


d not be a fa«or ii 


The Value of Statistics 

The general public will not, however, be converted to air 
transport by statistics. The statistics which have been pro- 
duced during tlie last five years to prove tho beauties of air 
transport, if laid end to end, would reach from the sui'iaeo 
of Broadway higher tlian Lieutenant Maeready's altilude 
record, but the direct effect on the income of those who seek to 
operate airplanes has been lamentably small. 

The public will use the airjilaiie when satisfied that ';imo 
can be saved and that safety can be counted upon, and tho 
only way to satisfy the public on those points is by the oiicra- 
tion of airplanes. No amount of theorizing will be of any 
assistance. The literature of the early i>nrt of the lost century 
bristles with proofs that the railway was regarded at its ini- 
tiation with quite as much disfavor os the airplane is rega-rded 
toda}-, but the railway had the advantage tliat the rails 'vere 
always there and served as a permnnaiit reminder of the 
stability of the enterprise, whereas tho airplane passes and is 
gone and leaves but a fleeting impression. We lind oura-lves 
traveling in a circle, which if not to bo described as vicious 
is at least a sorrowful one for those who seek to develop air 
transport, for the aipilnne must be operated on a largo scale 
for a considerable time to gain public confidence, and it is 
difficult to find a Inigc amount of capital to support an un- 
dertaking wliich is to devote the early part of it.s liistorv to 
gaining imblic confidence rather thnii to making a profit. 

little so long as the jiublic idea of an air line comprises one 
small ain’laiie traveling each dnv on each of three or four 
short routes in the United States. It is a dangerous specn- 

belief nt least that it would actually be cl-icr’to lind pn.-sen- 
gers for twenty tcn-passengcr airj'lancs each dav bct'vccn 
New York and Washingtem after the line tnid been oi>ertting 
for six months on Hint scale tlimi it would lie to find iin.iseu- 
gers to fill three four- 3 iusseniter iiincliincs hetweeu the same 
points nnd after tho same period. Bulk of traffic is in itself 

of safety, and it appeals to tliat instinct to follow the crowd 
which is nearly universal. 

In speaking of the advantages which would result ;rrom 
large scale operation, I have made no mention of econ.rmy, 
but that of course is obi-ions. Tho maintenance of ground 
engineering and mechanical staffs at two or three or more 
fields for the purpiose of welcoming one or two airplanes 
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every twenty-four hosis is s proceda 

realm of practical buaioess. It Onda no parajiei exeepL in 
the banilling of ocean liners at their porta and the need which 
exists there for a few units of very large slse and operated 
at comparatively infrequent intervals is not duplicated in con- 
nection with the airplane. 

“Selling" Air Transport 

A reasonably early escape from these difiicultiee seenu 
possible only if air transport can be “sold" to a portion of 
the financial community, or if direct snpport is secured from 
the government, tt is conceivable that there may arise a 
group of men of sach vision, such courage, and such Ruancial 
strcngtii that they will assume the hazard of promoting a 
really strong air transport company and keeping it on ita 
feet during a transitional and developmental period of which 
the exact length cannot lie predicted. The imjiosmbility of 
success with Biiiali capita! baa been demonstrated. Wliat coin- 
mi rcial flying needs now* in ibis countiy' is backers of tfao 
slump of Ilarriman or of the original builders of tlio trans- 
continental railways. A laige investment should show great 
uhimale returns after the public sentiment turns, -where a 
small investment will never return anything but losses under 
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the government is the only 
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t subsidy payments. 

■cct subsidy in the United States, 
a grant is very questionable, and 
ifople seems overwhelmingly op- 
imeiits in that direction. That, 
tiic possibility of governmental 


assistance extended through the pi 

nation facilities and in certain other oirscuons. it goes whb. 
out saying that the laying out of landing fields is a fluu^ 
of government, either national or local. Beyond that, bos 
ever, there is opportunity to carry on still further the nnsi 
notable non-military aeronantic undertaking tlmi has nt 
developed in this country and at the same time to sUmtilate 
the carnage of passengers and express by air, in the lettitt 
of contracts for the handling of air mall. The Steeiieraou 
introduced, but not passed, in the last Congress autiiocues thl 
Postmaster General to let such contracts to privo'c partha 
If that bill passes and the contracts are awarded, tin* (ortoatte 
bidders wilt be guaranteed a certmu definite ineame which will 
enable them to keep operating and carrying mail and Um 
will be able at the same time to go in quest of e\prm soil 
passenger basiness. The rffect wull bo far better than that 
of a direct subsidy, and the possibility of securing mail tm- 
tracta may readily serve as the very stimnlna needed to briig 
into eonimercial flying more of those far-seeing fln;.iicieis the 
need for w-hom has already been suggested. 

There U only one reaped in which the results et lymtiad 
mail carrying might prove unfortunate. It wonUI be very 
much to be regretted if the desire to avoid sectionati-m sbodd 
lead to spreading the contracts out too thinly. Tlic maxioma 
effect can be secured by concentrating on one secli..n of the 
country after another and by converting the people of cadi 
locality in turn by giving them a large-scale and < uiitinoou 
object lesson of the possibilities in the coniniercinl ase el 
aircraft. Something of the sort seems already to Iiove been 
accomplished in Florida by three winters of inten-ive flying, 
and perhaps progress is being made elsewhere. Progms 
can best be insur^, however, by the concentration of effort 
Forty-eight lines running out of a single large city in various 

air transport on the nation as a whole than woiilil one line 
in each of the forty-eight states. That is a lesson which hse 
been learned in Europe, where the enterprises which stood by 
themselves, running only on a small scale, have been •.mothered 
to ^ve way to others of transcontinental scope, nil coaees- 
trated around a capital city which seemed the best possible 
center of interest in the future use of aircraft. 


An Interesting Controversy 


It V 


rx'crwy that has liecn smoldering for months has 
betwr-en the two branches of service aviation and 
■> find Its way into Congress this winter. 

■s at present over the insistence of the Army Air 
‘ both of the two giant rigid airahipB of the 


B turned over 


3 them. Thiff 


Scrvii 

Navy, the U.S.S. Shenandoah and the ZI73, nearing 
plclion in Germany, be allocated to the Army fliers, a pro- 
posal just as insistently fought by Naval Aeronautics. 

A Vital Question 

Hack of Ibis, however, is a much nioro vital i|Ucstion, the 
solution of which is essential to the national defense and will 
have a din-ct licaring on the future appropriations and de- 
velopment of aviation in the two services. It is based on the 
contcntioii of the Air Service of the Army that it should be 
cliargcd with all coastal protection, including coastal patrol, 
and on this basis argues that rigid airships should bo part 
of iix military eqnipment. 

.Months ago the Joint Army and Navy Board nndcrtovflc 
the work of formulating a concrete program for coast defense 
in the light of Ihc development in the last few years of 
aviation, After a eompreliensive study and investigation it 
has practically completed its rejiort which is ready for sub- 
mission for approval to Secretary Weeks and Secretary 
Deiiby and possibly the President. 

While nothing official has been given out iv^urding the 
board’s findings it is understood that it will establish a 
definite policy that will meet with the approval of both sides, 
with the exce;>tion of the extremists, and will clearly locate 
the responsibility of the varions branches of tho service and 
provide for the closest cooperation. 

For a time a bitter controversy threatened. Tho propoeal 

advanced by the Air Serviee enUiusiastt was tbst fhm antxzu eipal oppoettion t 


they believe there 
ifHnnsl. why these functioi 
tie Kavy. As they see it, no sound reason c 


defense of the coastal 
claim that bombing tes 
have demonstrated that land planes can operate for scons of 
miles off-shore and can sncces^nlly protect this strip of wilsr 
which inclndes the coastal shipping lines. 

Had this contention been sustained to the limit by the 
board, it would have left Naval Aviation with no shore bssa 
with the exception of the one at Pensacola and in effect wooM 
have confined naval air activities to training and shipbosrd 
activities, This made little headway as it obviously wooM 
have reduced Naval Aviation to an imposaible state. In tau 
quorters the proposal was looked npon as a part of the esm- 
paign that haa long been waged for a separate Aii 
similar to that in England the sue. ^ - - • • 

disrupted the Royal Navy. 

The board’s final solution of the problem is understood io 
provide for the nuudmum development of Naval Aviation 




the Air Service’s operstions in defeose of ti 
hostile attack. It definitely fixes the status of each, bat pro- 
vide for the cooperation necessitated by the limitatioas of 
each branch. 

The Airship ConAict 

The oonflict which is coming to a head over the two rigid 
airships was initiated primarily by the Air Service, bat a 
now supported by the Army, it has been brewing’ for nW 
months and has threatened to break out openly at vanoH 
timea during the oonstmetion in Germany of the ZR3. 

In the Navy there is a wide diversity of opinion as to tw 
military value of U^ter-than-air ships. In fact neitber « 

’« classed as enthusi’--’ ^ “■* 

B Army propoeal c 
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iristion. It is generally conceded, however, that the rigids 
ideal for long distance scouting and observation work with 
^ fleet even in their present stage of develoiHnont, and are 
aoefore of gf^ value to the Navy. 

fjom The viewpoint of naval air officials there is little 
MSB frciu a military viewpoint why the Army should have 
ur ccgni>renee over rigid airshipa They claim that th«r 
(oly pos^ible advantageous use by the Army would be in 
gggoectioii with an invasion of this country throt^ Canada 
or Uezicu and the “lay of the land” in both countries is snrii 
ilut hesT.cr-than-air craft would serve to much better 

militaiy and 
Oder the oontiol of 
be advanced 

-j the Army. 

Soreely less reasonable, tliey claim, are the pleas for the 
2B3. Th< Army's claim dates back to ita ori^nol efforts to 
glKaiB r^riJ aii^ips from Germany as a part of the repar- 
nioos due the United States government from Qermany, but 
tbe Kav>''- argument is tliat both services were doing the same 
tkiag, in >' ,<'t for a time working jointly. 

Eveatuf.:iy the State Department, which had an Important 
|Mit in I'c original negotiations which finally secured the 
ZR3, defiahcly asrigned the project of inspection and delivery 
of the Zci'pelin to the Navy and it is a matter of record that 
eonfideatii.' State Department dispatches stated that the ship 
iboaid be incorporate in the naval establishment. As a re- 
ailt the -i)arhnent appropriated iieueesary funds, none of 
tbe aione;. spent coining from the Army. 

Somaioil up tbe contention advanced by Naval Aviation is 
ilai, as li i> whole program of rigid air^ip development in 
this couniry was turned over to tbe Navy by the Aeronantic 
Board, tin- Joint Board and approved by the Secretary of 
War and tUc Secretary of the Navy, tbe Navy should have at 
laut oae .N ear's nntrammeted handling of the two big riflnda. 
In this time it is beiicved it will be possible to formulate a 
final decision as to the real military value such ships have for 
tbe Kav}' iind to gain important data as to their value for 


“Aviation and the Navy” 

A Letter fnm Alcxender McAdie 
Editor, Aviatiok 

la Aviation, Nov. 12, 1923, page 604-5, there is an article 
Cspt. L. McNamee, U.S.N. on “Aviation and the Navy.” 
It may be regarded as an authoritative statement of the Navy’s 
point of vi..w regarding aviation. 

Far be it from me to question the judgment of one who 
bu been in tbe Navy thirty-five years, who has bad wide ex- 
periniee and who doubtless is fuUy aware of the following 
lots, wbic li however seem to run counter to the statement 
Tbit “the liTittleship still stands the backbone of every country’s 
bavil defense.” 

Let 08 Mudy the attempt of the British Fleet to force tbe 
pasage of the Dardanelles in February 1916. or tbe attempt 
• month Inter by the combined British- French Fleet, to run 
•hwigh till' Straits. 

Kov — Constantinople, it will be admitted, was the strategic 
priie of llic whole war. Its possession by tlie Allies prob- 
jbly would have ended tho war three years earlier. Tivice the 
wefliips Irammered tbe forts; and in the last attempt, the 
w reeled back shattered, for the drifting mines did deadly 
and the InflsxiiU, tbe Ocean, the Irresistible, the 
lw«i> niiil tbe Bouvet, floating fortresses, did not “stand 
ip and take it” but went np first and then went down. 

Even with a host of mine sweepers, the Straits could not 
w forced, for the small movable shore batteries could not 
be tileseed by the fire of the fieet ; and hence tbe channel le- 
■•iiied miiu-d, death to any battle^p attempting to enter. 

So the failed and the Army was then called upon to 
^ the heizbts that dominated the Narrows; in brief to make 
“P®*ble lor the fleet to get through. 

Bitt this was not all. The wind gods can kick np angry 
in the Aegean ; and standing in near the east eoast is not 
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healthier for battleships than it is for a transport, when Lips 
— the sonthwester — lets loose. Since the fall of 'Troy, sailor- 
men in the Aegean have bad a wholesome respect for wind 
and weather near the Straits. And so we find the fleet standing 
well out to sea — and at times for a period of days. A wire 
precaution, for a ship that sails away may live to fight Bone 
other day, if tbe submarines don’t get it. 

The Commanding General of the Expedition, Sir lau 
Hamilton, a tried and sagneious soldier, for awhile was 
aboard the flagship— the Queen Elisabeth, tbe latest word in 
battleship construction. He then shifted to the Arcadian, 

On Uay 13, the sea was calm and the night £<^gy. Some- 
how a Turkish torpedo boat slipped out, destroyed tie 
Goliath and returned. A revised version of a story we bare 
all heard, only tbe pebble is now a torpedo. Worse -was Io 
foliow. A hostile periscope was sighted off Cuba Tepe and 
away went every transport full steam alicad for the sheltered 
harbor of Mndros. This was pleasant of course for the Army 
ashore. Dignity and the traditions of the service held the 
warships for some hours but the uneusiiicss grcNv, and thei-e 
were those who doubted the faith so strongly preached fur 
years, the faith that proclaimed battlcsliips as tlio backbone 
of national defence--tiie warship tliat eould stand np and lie 
hit and hit back. It is not pleasant to sav, but the troth is 
that both Kitchener and Churchill— the old-time soldier and 
deepwater sailor, did not grasp the iuqiortanoe of airplane 

airplanes to the Navy. 


I Flee 


rather 


demonstrated that one hit, if rightly placed, was enough; arid 
tbe feUow who was hit might not be (in fact generally was 
not) able to run away. The nervousness spread even to the 
Comitiander-in-Chief, for lie wrote in faU diary: 

“Tho submarine scare is full on. The beastly tilings have 
frightened us more than alt the Turks and all their Qcrmiin 
guns.” 

There was reason for anxiety. The Triumph and tlie 
Majestic tasted tbe sting of the torpedo and went to the bc-t- 
tom. No longer could tbe Admiral guarantee protection. 
Temporarily be lashed a freighter to each side of tbe 
Arcadian. This was like tieing a pillow to a prize fighter, 
before and behind. One of tho freif^ters was loaded with, 
let us say cheese; and Sir Ian, who did not l«tck a sense of 
biunor, said that tbe Admiral had succeeded in cutting off Lis 
light and air; and reminded him of the answer of the famous 
Mr. Pigg, when Mr. Jorrocks awoke him and asked him to 
look out the window and say what kind of a morning it was 
for the hunt. Now Mr. Pigg opened a cupboard by mistake 
and mode tho reply that “it was hellish dark end smelled of 
cheese.” 

Of coarse it is quite possible that a sailormnn cau view 
with equanimity and a straight face a discomforted Army mnn 
afloat, Headquarters soon moved ashore. 

Meanwhile the battleships, the Admiral in the lead in the 
Lord Nelson, zig-zngged as gracefully as they could and male 
for the nearest protected harbor. But mark! there is no pro- 
tected harbor, where on air bomber is concerned. In the air, 
every place is an open port. You cannot screen a battleship 
from above. And as for zig-zagging, it might amuse but 
couldn’t confuse the airmen. 

It may be the proper point of view, that “he who hits snd 
runs away, does not win a fight;” but some of us doubt it, for 
we do not see how the fellow who gets hit and has to be takim 
away, can win the fight either. 

Incidentally it may be worth mentioning that at this very 
time, when the battleships were skedaddling, the Senior Aero- 
graphic Officer (he had only five planes, all single seat 
sconters) said, “Give us 30 two-seaters. 24 bombers, 40 pilots 
and 600 men, and we’ll take the Peninsula by ourselves; and 
the rest of tbe outfit can go to France.” 

He may have been over sanguine ; but with a base at Mudros 
and an efficient air force, he could have terrorized tbe Turls. 
Certainly the element of surprise, the significant factor in tbs 
equation of success, would not have been eliminated as was 
the case after the first bombardment by the Fleet in February. 
This was the real reason why the Dardanellea Campmgn failed. 

Alexahdeb McAuie 
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Two Pioneers of American Naval Aeronautics 

Comdr. J. C. Hunsaker, U.S.N., and Comdr. H. C. Richardson, U.S.N. 


Ill view Ilf till* r<iimrkiil)l(* f-triili’' iniuli* by Aiiii'rit'ou Naval 
Avialimi duriiis tlic i-n-i'iif year, it ia timely to pive here 
brief liioprat>liieal ,<ketehes of the iu‘ii iinMil ullieej's who Inwe 
home a very larpe ^hare in tlii,i aeeompliHhiiicnt — Coimlr. 
J. C. llniisiiker ami foiiidr. II. C. KiebiUHl'oii. 

Commander Munsaher 

roiiulr. -lerome C. llunviker. iCCi. V.S.N.. wlm left the 
Ilureau of Aoronautie'*. lVn«Jiiiiirton. NoV, 2-1, to viil for 


London, EnelanJ, where he liu-i been appointed Asst. Naval 
Atlai'hd at the Amerieuu Kinba.‘».--y, was liorn at Creston. Iowa, 
in 1886, the son of Walter J. Uunsakcr and Alma L. (Clarke) 
Hunsaker. He received liis cnrij* education in tlie public 
sehools of Detroit and Sa^pnaw, Mich., and from 1904-08 at- 
U-nded the U. S. Naval Academy. During the year 1908 he 
tailed as a MidiJiiiiiniin in the U. S. Navy. From 1909-12, 
he took a post graduate course in Naval Architecture at the 
Mns-i. Inst, ot Tca-h., mid in 1912 was appointed Assistant 
Shop SupiTiiitendent at the Boston Navj' Yard. 

t'oinionnder Hunsnker’s aetivities in ncroiinutios began in 
191H. when he studied nerodynamies ahnind. Ketuniing to the 
Uniteil States, lie was engaged from 1914-ll> as Instructor 
in Aemnantical EngiiieiTing and Keseareh in Aerodynamics, 
at the Mass. Inst, of Tes-h. Application of the results of 
aeroiiynaiuii: re.-s'aivh in the design ol American aircraft was 
initiated by C'oniiiinnder Hunsaker, first by his translating 
anil making availnblo Kiffel's work. “Resistance of the Air,” 
and later by criTliiig the first wind tunnel at tlio Mass. Inst, 
of Tech. I’nder his direction, original research was eondueted 
at the Ma.ss. Inst, of Tech., and the findings were put at the 
disposal of Anu'ricnn aircraft builders. He also trained in 
aeronautical engineering many groups of graduate engineers, 
who, when the Ciiited Stntcs entered the war in 1017, were 
placed in charge of the technical services of the Army aud 
Navy and the A.E.i'. air forces. 

From 1916-21 Commander Hunsaker had charge of the 


Aircraft Division. Hiircmi of Construction and H. pnir, Nsiy 
Department, and under the Chief Constructor’s diii-ction in« 
res|iDiisihle for the carry ing out of the Naval aircriiii ptogna 
in the i'riiioing of whicli. ns a member of the Joint ,\rmy sad 
Navy Tis-lmical Hoard, in 1917, he assisted. To ''(inuBaDier 
Hunsaker lieloncs the honor of designing the lii-t modem 
uirshifi prodneed in this country, as well as tiie C mtd B clsa 
nonrigid airships, ami the rigid ZRl, now' the SlicnandoaL 
He also designed tngetlier wifli Comdrs. Holden C. Richaxdsoii 


and George C. Westerveit. the NC type of flying Isiat whicb 
was the first aircraft to fly across the Atlantic Ocean. In 
recognition of liis distinguished services, Commander Huo- 
siiker was awardeil the Navy Cross. 

In addition to traiwlaliiig Eiffel's work. Commander Hnn- 
saker has written the following hooks; “Stable Hi)i!ane Ar- 
langements," “Aei-odynamic Properties of the Tripiane” tad 
•'.Veriiplnne Rtaliility.” He is a member of the Ameritsn 
SiK'iety of Naval Arehilcets and Marine Engineers, American 
I’hysienl Society, lion. Fellow- of the Royal Aeronautical So- 
eieiy of Orcat Britain, C. S. Naval Institute and the Anny 
and Navy Club. 

Commander Richardaon 

Comdr. Holden C. Richardson, (CC). U.S.N., who lias been 
appointed to fill the place left vacant by Comninndig Hun- 
snker in the Desugn Section of the Bureau of Acnni.auti^ 
Chief Engineer of the Naval Aircraft Factory at the tiaie e| 
his appointment. Commander Richard-son Is the son of 
William A. Richardson and Elmira J. (Douty) Bicharmoo- 
He was born at Shamokin, Pa,, Dec. 7, 1878. After grMiia- 
ting from the Shamokin High School in 1896, he (‘aterod toe 
IT. S. Naval Academy, from which he grnduiilcd in 19®1- 
From 1991 until 1904, Commander Richardson sailed M “ 
officer in the U, S. Navy. For three years sub-ii|uently n* 
attended the Mass. Inst, of Tech, He was then appOTnted 
Asst. Supt. of Construction, at Newport News, uliere W ft" 
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maiiHil from 1907-11. From tlien until 1921, his activities 
wen; 1911-16, Nava! Constraetor, Philadetphia Navv Yard; 
iniii-17. Bureau of Construction and Repair, Aviation; 1917- 
19. c'ip|i-.truction Officer. Naval Air Station, Pensacola. Fla.; 
191!\ .’-■uiierintendeiit. Construction Bureau, Buffalo, N. Y. ; 
IDP' -11. Chief Engineer, Naval Aircraft Factory, Philn- 
deli'liiii. 

Richardson has been promiiiently identified 

will, -leroiinutivs as a pilot and engineer since 1912. He was 
an I iit-imniiiig figure in the transatlantic flight of the NC 
flxi- ; I'oat-s a type of aircraft he helped to design, by acting 
us r i'tiint pilot of the NC3 on its historic overwater lliglit 
fnnt Itockaway, N. Y., to Plymouth, England. Commander 
Hii'I-i-rd-s^n has been on duty at the following stations; San 
Diiv •- .\niiniK>lis, Hanimondsi'iirt, I’ensncola, Washington, 
Uiiil. o. Kovkawny and Philndcliiiiia. For liis meritorious 
serv:''-- In* received the Navy Cross. The Portuguese govem- 
nieii* ill recognition of the notatile part he plnvcd in the 
.tiiii • ■•nn trnnsatl.sntie fliirlit cxiieditioii. tianied liini on OlTicer 
ot P" Timer and Sword, Portugul. He is rated ns Naval 
,4riir »r No, 13, IT. S. Navy. He is a niember of the following 
flub- Army and Navy Club (Wash ) and Naval .\rchitects 
and '-bii'ine Engineers. 


The National Guard Air Service 

Till- iiiiiiufll report of the Chief of the Militia Bureau, just 
pnhb.lu>d, lists the National Guard Air Service units federallv 
nvou-'ixed on June 30, 192.3, as follows: 



The strength figures cited above show a gain of 8 officers 
and 191 enlisted men over tiie figures for June 30, 1022, 

Only one new s«iundron was recognized in the past fiscal 
year, ilie 111th Obnervatioo Sfjuadron, 39th Division, but two 
corp- 'c(iimiroiis covered by last year's report have b^n trans- 


fened to a divisional atotua. The 138th Squadron in Alabama 
tKvamc the 114th Squadron for assignment to the 39th Divis- 
ion. and the 137th Squadron in Indiana was traii-sferred to the 
38th Division and changed its designation to the 113th Ob- 
servation Squadron. 

The obseiwation squadron pertaining to the 43rd f.iivision 
was, in accordance with an agreement between the State 
authorities, transferred from Rhode Island to Conie.-cticut, 
and the latter State promises tiie prompt organization of this 
unit. Tile States of Michigan, Illinois, and Colorado are also 
working to present observation squadrons for Federal recog- 
nition during the fiscal year 1924. These units will function 
with the 32nd, 33rd. and 45tli Divisions, respectively. The 
State of Soutli Carolina iias taken over from North Carolina 
tlie organization of the air service for the 30th Divisit-n, and 
it is liopcd tliat tliese units mny be funiicii during 1SI24- 

Tlie training of the National Guard Air Son ice units during 
the past fi^i'al year has not )irogressed uniformly, due mainly 
to differences in the ages of s(]androiis, and to'the fact that 
some States have only recently received their flying c(;uipment. 

With the limited funds available it is impos-siblc to supply 
llic divisional s<|undroiis of tlie National Giuird with sem-ice 
type niri'lancs, but it is the desire of tlie Militia Burenu timt 
Nntionnl Gnnrd squadrons in their Hying ti-niiiuig so develop 
tlieir pilots that all may qualify on service tyjie aii'iilancs 
during the animal eneampments. This has lieen fullv ai‘- 
coiiijilislied by one squadron and partudly, liy seiernl others. 

At the request of the Chief of the Militia Bureau, tli" Chief 
of Air Serv'ice has established .-iii annual four^iiioiitlis* course 
of iirimary flying instniction for National Gunnl olliccrs wlio 
are pliysically qualified and who are under 30 years -if age. 
It is hoped tliat, as w-ar-trained pilots gradually drop out. 
their replacement will be effected through this school. Five 
vni-ancics in each class of flying cadets are also held iiy the 
Chief of Air Service for each Nnlioiml Guard Squadn ns, It 
is believed that tliis will also aid the replacement of Hying 
personnel. National Guard pilots have averaged mote than 
one hour each per week’s flying time, in addition to ai>]irnxi- 
mately 15 hr. each during the summer encampments. 

The units are carrying on both orgauizatiunul and individual 
training for officccs and men. The individual training is eon- 
ductetl by nicftns of U-ctares and shop and field work in ad- 
dition to iiiilitnry training. Tiie nim in the individual training 
of the enlisted men is the development of all the sptcialUts 
necessary for the efficient functioning of a divisional Air 
Ser\*ice, Tiie training of the flying personnel ombrocei prac- 
tii-e in all types of fligiit missions performed by dii'isional 
Air Service. 



Successful Vertical and Horizontal Flight 


^/t. .1/. Etienne Oeftmtehen. invertlor and pilot of the helicopter bearing hii name, in the pilot's seat — Right, the machine in 
nonzonlal flight during trials held at Les Breuils, France where the helicopter covered a circular course, returning to i(s ilarling 
point. The flight was made at an average height of from /O to 15 ft. 
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Secretary Denby’* Annual Report 

Id hU annual report to the Preaident, the Secretary of the 
Navy devotes a great deal of attentioD to Naval Aviatioa. 
Some of the more important facts follow. 

“The completion of the ZRl, christened the Shtmandoa^ 
gives ns an air^ip which in aizo and range of operation ir 


a by a 


The 




ttional agreement, free of coat to the United 
Staten, of another dirigible of the same general size and type, 
now under construction, wiU give us two of these huge ships 
of the air, the latter to be used to demonstrate the commercial, 
while the Shenandoah ia to be used to determine the milita^ 

America during the year, and in this the Navy has taken a 
leading part. The winning of the Pulitzer cup in St. l^iuis 
and the contests on l»ng Island, where naval lieutenants made 

mmUrir\h«'roan\r>-."'*The^whlnm^>^w&^ pf*tS 

Schneider cup races in England was the most striking victory 
of American aviators abroad. Of tho 30 records bold by the 
United States, tiie Navy has made 23. It is a matter of pride 
to us that so many wurld'.s records have been made by naval 
aviators flying in Navy planes. 

“In the winter maneuvers hold off Panama this year the 
aireiai't M|uadrons, scouting fleet, covered 10,000 mi. in 
scouting 0|>eratioii3 with the fleet, This was accomplished 
after the air Kquadrons, consisting of eighteen scouting planes, 
bad flown to Panajiiu fruin Uieir base at Hampton Hoads, 
demonstrating the mobility of these units. It w'as especially 
praiseworthy Hint after the long flight from tho United Stated 
these planes were ready in 24 hr, for fleet work. 

“The use of aircraft for spotting the gunfire of battleships 
has been practiced throughout the gunnery year, and steady 
improvcnu’nt has been made in this imi>ortant function of 
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Aircraft for Fleet Service 

“Before the first of the calendar year, eight battleships and 
five cruisers will be Kiuipped with aircraft and with cata- 
pults for launrhiiig planes from their decks. 

“The practicability of carrying aircraft on battleships has 
been clearly demonstrated, and airplanes are now a part of 
the ecjuipment of foer of these ships. They have been used 
to good effect in scouting operations and in spotting gunfire. 
Squadrons of torpedo planes have engaged in practical manen- 
vers with battleships, and in the first torpedo-plane prstctice 
ever held, seventeen lorjiedoes were launched at battleship 
formathm, aud made perfect runs. 

ard forms types of aircraft which arc suitable for fleet oper- 

clasH of naval aviation ojicrations has been evolved. 

"Exaiiiplcs of these types arc had in the fighting plane, 
which has been produced for shipboard usc^ the oburvation 
plane, that has been developed for scout cruisers, and the 
submarine plane for use on lioard submarines. 

“Power plant development for aircraft has been stressed 
with nnnsual emphasis in the Navy development progiani and 
this with good purpose, for aircraft performance is primarily 

In this field, the Navy Department, through the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, has produced in conjunction ‘with private enter- 
prises. engines of proved performance for every class of duty. 

“Since the close of tho war, every effort has been made by 
the Na%? Department to equip the fleet at sea with an ade- 
quate air force. The rapid development of aviation to its 
present point of commanding importanee has required that 
duo attention be given to this new development in order to 
maintain the naval forces in a state of effieieney and readiness. 

“Durir^ the past three .vears the problems of dev^oping 
fleet aviation, which have involved development of aircraft 
that ran operate from ship^ as effective scouts, bombing 
planes, torpedo planes, fighting planes, airships, have been 


met and solved. This period may be considered as an ex- 
perimental period and tho net result has been an aecnmulatiou 
of knowledge end data on which to base fntnre policy. 

“The fleet most have aircraft in order to operate efiiciently. 
It must be capable of defending itself against attack from 
the air; it must have available facilities for gaining inl'onna- 
tion, sDcb as is afforded by aerial seonta; it mnst have sic 
nnits capable of offensive operations; and it mnst ba\e this 
equipment in sufficient quantities to render it a well rounded 
naval establishment. 

"Tho personnel situation in Naval Aviation is one whiiA 
may be viewed with concern. During the past year there has 
been an increase of twelve aviators, while the amount of 
flying has been increas e d one-third more than in 1922. This 

aviation activities. It is evident that increased personm.; must 
be forthcoming in order to provide for the expau-ion of 
naval aviation to its proportionate relationship to too fl, ct. 

“The situation with regard to naval aviation reserve is 
vc^ mu<h to be deplored. At present there ore but 210 
aviators in the Heserve Force. In the event of war ihere 
would be no time to train aviation pilots to meet It..* im- 
mediate need that trill exist. This class of personnel i- one 
requiring training over a comparatively long period ru time 

required to do. 

“Extensive as have been the operations of aircraft with the 
fleet, they have only been by way of indicating the type of 

with fleet operations. Naval aviation should be expan<led to 
the i>oint where it is adequate for its service ashore and aflost. 
In order to accomplish this, provision should b 
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“To met this situation, the Navy Department has laid down 
a five-year building program which, if approved by foogress 
and supported by the ncce.ssary appropriations, will provide 
aircraft in sufficient numbers and of appropriate types to 
adequately serve the fleet.” 


Comic Relief 

In a recent issue of The Aeroplane of London, C. G. Grey 
tells a very' funny story on how the Royal Air Force ac- 
quired its present badge, an eagle with outspread wings, which 
incidentally* looks very much like the badge of the Roysl 
Italian Air Force. Be writes as follows: 

“When the Naval Wing of the Royal Flying Corps was 
formed in 1912, it want^ something to stick on its Na^ 
uniforms to differentiate it from the ordinary Navy. It did 
not want to nsc tho extended wings of the MUitary Wing of 
the R.F.C., for they were worn by soldiers, who were regarded 
as one degree worse than the Navy proper. So it looked for 
n device of its own. 

“The officer eommanding the Naval Wing was Capt. Mnrrv 
Sueter. R.N.. of the Air Department, the Admiralty. And it 
so happened that the charming -wife of Captain Sueter <now 
an Admiral and a M.P.— horrid fatel had a very pretty 
brooch, an eagle with outspread wings. And that brooch w 
copied and made the official badge of toe Naval Wing. R-F.C-i 
and later of the R.N.A.S., when it was formed, and later Aul 
of the R.A.P. 

“It was not till long after toe badge had been adopted and 
made official that it became known that the brooch h.id b*« 
bonSht in Berlin. And so now we know that all thro u^ toe 
war and right up till today onr aviators have been fighoag 
under the &nnan eagle-’’ 
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Lansing Callan Heads Airships, Inc. 

Laii-iiig Callan. who has liecn prominently identified wit 
.tmiTi.im aviation since its early dnys, has h«-n elected pres 
idem ' ' -\irsliips, Inc., of Hanmioniiport, N. Y., in place o 
cbsrl. - r. Witmer. who resigned on ai-count of ill health. 
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transatlantic flight of the “America." When the 
of the war prevented this flight, he was appointed 
presentative in Italy, acting during part of this time 
tructor and r-atrol pilot for tho Italian navy, and 
m the organization of the Italian naval flying school 
o and of tiic Italian factory for the construction of 
achines. In the fnll of 1916 bi> was placed in eharoo 
rfisB (tying si’htMil at Buffalo, N. Y., and in the fol- 
nler he was ajipointed inspector of government air- 
thc Curtias Co. In February, 1917, Mr. Callan 
le U. S. Naval Kescn.*e Force with the rank of 
. and after a few mouths of sea duti* he was placed 
of tlie 11. S. naval air stations nt Moutohic, Le 
id lie Tudy, France. In .Tanuary, 1918, he was 
ining of noval air personnel in England, 
1 in Apr” *’ -‘ - - 
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.e Amcriean aeronautical committee, and to 
il as aid to the naval member of the Ainei 
■iniL«ion to England, France and Italy, 
m from the Navy, in 1920, lie was connect, 
ri.lustries, Inc., of Hammondsport, N. T. 
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1v. Callan, Beckwith Hf... 

iiiips F, Boyle and Thomas F. Woods of Albany. Mr. 
"US elected to the Board simultaneonaly with the elcc- 
Mr. Cnllnn. 

ips, Inc., have three nonrigid airships of the TC type 


A dm- iH'rformance wae made off Raritan Bay, Nov. 23 by 
Ihs new -Aeromarine all-metal-hull flying boat wlien it took 
off otter a 65 sec. run, in a 15 mi. wind, carrying 3,445 lb. of 
iwful representing 47.2 per cent of the gross weight of 
w nuictiiiip. This is apparently a greater useful load than 
asf eu r het'ore hren flown from the ■water in a flying boat 
«nnpi" ‘l with a sin^e Libert.v motor. 

,C. .1, Zimmerman was tho pilot on this flight. Among the 
tt! pa-.-.itfors was Paul G. Zimmerman, chief engineer of the 
A^miiriiie Plano & Motor Co., who stated that it this useful 
im Wire converted into fuel, -with two passengers, tho boat 
»emd I- Mijiable of flying 1680 raL without stop, which would 
»ake .1 possible for it to fly around the world. 

Designation of Flying Fields 
Tile t'\ ing field at Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Md., has been 
'‘Phimps Field,” in honor of First Lieut Wendell 
A. Phil ips. A.S., who was killed on June 5, 1923, in an air- 
a.-ident at Aberdeen Proving Grounds. 

The f.ving field at the Middletown Air Intermediate Depot, 
*». hii-: been named “Olmstead Field” in honor of First 
kwM- Lcbert S. Olmstead, A.S., who was killed in the 


when his balloon was struck by lielituiog at Nisldrodc, 
HollnnA 

Kansas City News 

By T. S. jewen. jr. 

A protest agmnst the small appropriation of S12.500.000 
for the Army Air Service will be niude by the Flying Club 
of Knmio.s City, whicii adojitcd resolutions to that effect at 
a meeting he'd Nov. 12. 

A protest will be made to the budget committee of Coiigrcs.s 
and to cnch senator and representative of Missouri in Wash- 
ington. 

New officers elected for the Club are as follows: II. O, 
Sheidlcy, president: Dix Edwards, vice president; and T. S. 
Jewett, jr., secretary treasurer. William Welch and Dale 
Harris were appointed to tho exeentive committee to replace 
Lary Winn and Charles Carpenter. 

After the election Lieut. H. A. Ford of the Army Air Sen- 
dee spoke, sussing the iniporfance of outside influence tjeing 

Air Service. Lieut, James B. Carroll, in charge of Richards 
Field, also was a speaker on the program. 

The weekly' luncheons licid l.v the Air Service Reserve 
the University Club are proving to bo a big sne- 
week as there is generally 
LUO O..UU.S lu uo so. Last Saturday. Capt. 
M.C., the 7th Corps Area Flight Surgeon, coa- 
tmu<^ his talk on “Physical Fitness’ in its importance to the 
Air Service. Captain Venn is also conducting tho 609 (xam- 
i^ti^ons, at toe Armory for the Air Service Reserve Officers 
of Kansas City so as to find out how mapy are still physically 
fit to take a plane up. So far about four out of fiftv odd 
examined have been eliminated. 

Actual fl>‘iiig time for the militaiy at Hichards Field last 
month reached a total of 99 hr. 20 min. Fourteen flights were 
made by officers assigned to toe General Service Schools at 
Kans.. and twenty-nine flights bv* tho 
A.S.O.R.C., the balance being made bv the Regular Armv per- 
sonnel stationed at the field. During the month five' ci^ 
country flighte were made by Lieut. J'. B. Carroll to the fol- 
points: Two to Scott Field, III,, Fairfield, Obits Ft 
Crook, Neb., and St. Joe, Mo. All other flights were tost, 
routine or instruction. This is a fine incrense and if the good 
;^‘h” jntniold out and Captmn Venn will still find healthy 
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1 here the activities will 'still f 

t the field than they are now, 
and the club room arc getting t 


onditioi 
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paint and the fireplace is done. 

Quite a few ships have checked in tho past week or ». 
They include the following: Lieuts. H. S. Beaton and L. S. 
Andrews, A.S., U.S.. in a Martin Bomber en route from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to Kelly Field; Victor DoUin from Topeka, 
Kan., in bis Hisso-Loird; Harry Crewdson in a L.W.F. from 
Garnet, Kan., Lew Gowers in an LS, on his way to the fae- 
toiy*; Eari S. Beack from Arkansas City, Kan., in an L55, 
and L. G. Wilson m a Canuck from Bncklin, Mo. The field 
has gained another pilot in “Shorty” Long from Indepen- 
dence, Mo., with an LS5 who is going to make Richards Field 
his he^quarters. Lew Gowers’ new LS5, painted all red, has 
amved and this Sunday it was the eenter of some group. 

The first model airway system through Kansas City was iu- 
augurs^ Nov. 20 when Lient. D. V. Gaffney arrived from 
Kelly Field in an Army transport plane on tho second leg of 
a route to St Louis, Mo. Every Tuesday the airways plana 
will arrive at Richards Field from Kelly Field and finish the 
same day at St Louis. Wednesdaya it will start its retoni trip 
from there, remaining that night here. Lieut Max Schneider, 
radio offioer of K^ly Field, is to come here next month lo ar- 
range for radio eonunnnieation at the local field 
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The New World’s Duration Record 


Now that the 37^4 hr. Iligbt of Ueats. Lowell 1^ Smith atid 
JobD P. Kicbter, A.S. has been recognized by the F.A.I. as 
a new world's duration record, the following official report 
on this great tUgfat, made to the Chief of Air Service, will be 
of interest. 

“At 5.04.07 a. m. on Aug. 27, 1923, Lieula. Lowell H. 
Smith, A.S., and J. P. Richter, A.S., in DH4B airplane No. 
63397, Liberty engine No. 31151Y, left the ground at Rockwell 
Field, Calif., for the purpose of making a sustained digbt 
of au^ length of time as would break all existing records for 

"The plane when it left the ground contained the following: 
Gasoline— main Unk, 142 gal.; emergency tank, 32 gal.; total 
174 gal. Oil — main tank, IG gal.; auxiliary tank, IS gal.; 
total 31 gal. Water — radiator, 18 gal.; auxiliary tank, 5 gal.; 
total 23 gal. The plane waa the same one used on the tligbte 
of June 27 and 28, 1923. The course was one of 50 km. 

“Before the plane had left the ground, a schedule for re- 
fueling was prepared so that the crews on the ground and the 
plane in the air would know beforehand just what to expect 
and conid make preparations sccordiogly. 

“From the experience of preceding flights it was deemed 
most advisable to have two refueling ships for use instead of 

foltows; ** ** * 

Plane No. 1— LieuU. V. Uiue and F. W. Seifert. 

Plane No. 2 — Capt. R. O. En’in and laeut. O. R. McNecI, 
O.R.C. 

Actnal contacts with the «idurance plane were made as 
follows ; 

0.25 a. in. Plane No. 2— Took seat cushions to endurance 


plane. 
10.05 a 

12.11) II 


“As the 
.13 p. m. 
. m. fuelii 


m. Plane No. 1 — 90 gal. gasoline, 

m. •• “ 2— Lunch, 

m. “ " 1 — 00 gal. gasoline, 

m. ■■ •• 2—94 gal. gasoline, 

m, •• •• 1—15 gal. oil. 

m. “ “ 2 — 38 gal. gasoline, 

m. “ 1 — 48 gal. gasoline, 

nduranee plane only took 38 gal. of gasoline on the 
fiielinir trin and 40 gal. of gasoline on the 6.15 
9 assumed that they had taken sufficient 




y nil (I 


tanks, as follov 


tank, 142 gal. 

14 gal. This amount of gasoline should nave run in 
le time they were last reluek-d until 5.30 a. m. witi 
fllculty whatsoever, .so that refueling was figured fui 


50 gal.; total 


a rertiLiii nmuunt of diffieulty v 

«mi|>lclely. Furlher, this cut 
during the night. The flieiit w 


h their engine, as tl 


second day 
2 gal. gasoli: 


“From the above figures it is seen that the refueling planes 
transferred to the eiidnranee plane 687 gal. of gasoline, 38 
gal. of oil and four hot meals. 

“From time to time during the flight notes were dropped 

iiidientetl that their motor trouble was eoiitinuing, but they 
seemed to have found a method of eliminating the trouble by 
hitting the Lunkenheimer valve with a wrench at the time the 


engine started to miss. This seemed to indicate that the 
strainer was becoming eloped. Upon inspection of the plans 
after landing and the Lnnkenheimer valve, H was fouud that 
the strainer was completely coated with a black powder whidi 
caked so as to prohibit any gasoline passing through. This 
accounts for the fact that when the Lukenheimer valve was 
hit with a wrench the gas supplied to the carbnrcii.r wu 
restored. 

“At 12.00 noon a message was dropped by Lientenar.l Smith 
stating that they would stay up uotil 6.30 p. m., at whi<li 
tiioy would have broken all records, so that refoeliug ar- 
rangements were made accordingly, as can be seen above. For 
instance, on the 3.45 p. m. trip they only took 67 gal. of 
gasoline. 

"'With a view of completing the flight with the niinimum 
amount of fatigne on the part of Lientenants Smith sad 
Richter, a furmntion of four airplanes went op at 5.3" p. m. 
and escorted the endurance plane around the course un tbs 
last two laps. The plane formation was piloted bv Uaj. 
H. H. Arnold, Capt. R. G. Ervin, Lieuts. V. Hine and F, W. 
iceifert. 

“After ruunding the pylon at the Marine Barracks at the 
end of the 106th lap at 6,12 p. m.. Lieutenant Siniili Sew 
toward Rockwell Field and landed at 6.10..12 p. m. Aug. 28. 


3300 ‘ 
4000 ■ 
4500 ‘ 
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nllowing records were broken 

•., 30 min. 32-3/6 sec.88.83 iui,/l 
• 8 “ 44-2/5 “ 88.10 ■■ 

' 37 " 4-4/5 " 88.05 " 

‘ 6 “ 48 “ 88.50 " 

‘ 30 “ 29 " 88.50 •• 


H--37 lir., 15 min., 11-4/5 mv.; sv 
; totnl distance, 5300 km. (3,200.2<i 
ipIcU-d the 50 km. in 96.42 mi./lir. 

The engine was functioning p.r] 

9 condition. There was sufficient gn: 
IC for an lulditional flight of 3>3 !ir. ‘ 


Lieut. B. R. McBride Killed 

Lieut, Benjamin K. McBride. A.8., of Selfridge Field. Mich, 
was killed \«v, Jl during an Aniiistice Day air held 

at Ashburn Field, Chicago, Lieutenant McBride win living 
over the fleld at a lieigl.t of about 15 ft. thrilling th.nirands 

plunged into the ground- The pilot died on the way to the 

Lieutenant McBride was the son of Colonel McBride, Chief 
of Staff in Ibe I’anania Canal Zone. He was bom .Ian. 6, 
1897, in Georgia, and graduated from West Point .liine 12, 
191-9. He fcerved at Fort Sill. Okie., student officer at In- 
faiitry School of Arms, July 9 to Sept. 15, 1918; at Camp 
Sevier, S. C., with 49lh Inf., Oct. 2 to Dec. 15, 1918; at Camp 
Jackson, S. C.. to May 2, 1919; at Camp Meade, Md.. with 
Overseas Replacement Unit Number 3, to May 19; en route to 
Fmnce, to June 1 ; at Camp Guthrie, St. Nazaire. France, 
to June 12; at Nierraendig, Germany, with 38th Inf. to Aug. 
7; at Coblenz, Germanv, with 8th Inf-, Aug. 7, 1919 la Jsa- 
unrv, 1921; arrived in the United States Jan. 23. 1921; on 
leave of absence Jon. 24, 1921 to March 12, 1921 ; <m doty 
and in training at Air Service Pilot School, Carlslrmn Field. 
Fla., to Aug. 22 1921; on duty and in advanced tmiiiing in 
pursuit at Ellington Field, Tex., to June 27, 1922: on doty 
at Selfridge Field, Mich., to November, 1923. 

Fighting Forest Fires 

Air Service pilots from Crissy Field flew over the burned 
and burning areas in Msrin county, Calif., for the i-urposs 
of spotting the various eonllagrations which recently devas- 
tated large areas and threatened destruction of sevcr.il towns. 
The infomistion obtained by the pilots was usol in the 
preparation of a fire map of the vicinity of San Fran, i-ro for 
the information of the War Department. Other Ait ServH* 
pilots, directed hv Lt. W. R. Taylor, commandant of the 15th 
Photo Section, flew over Berkeley to take pictures of the havoc 
in the wake of the conflagration thcre- 
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Marine Awisttora Nearing End of Long Flight 

Wliot will be the second longest flight in the history of 
avistion, and the second longest Ameiicaa flight, when it is 
e(xnpl''t^, is nearing its end. Lieuta. F. O. Ri^rs and H. D. 
Pslnii r. U. S. Marine Corps, who left the island of Haiti Sept. 
19 for a flight to varions parts of the United States, are on 
the la.it lap of their flight, having left Washington Kov. 28, 
boonci for Haiti. They will fly by way of Paris Island, S. C., 
Mism.. FIs. and Havana to Port-au-Prince, Haiti, where 
Lieut, "ont Itc^is and hia mechanic Se^L B. F. Belcher are 
stalk". •’I- Lieutenant Palmer, with his mechanic, Sorgt. P. P. 
Tolns.iak, will continue ou to Santo Domingo City, D. R., 
when- they are stationed at the Marine Flying Field. 

Thi- remarkable flight, which when completed will cover 
10,953 mi., has taken these aviators twice across the United 
State- They were at Washington Sept. 23. From there they 
went I" St. Louis, where they attended the air meet held there 
Oct. 1 ’o 6. From St. Louis the itinerary of the flight carried 
them - • San Francisco, by way of El Paso, Tex., and San 
Diego. Calif. While at San Francisco they attended the 
AtDcri. m Legion Convention, held there the' latter part of 
Octohi • From San Francisco the aviators flew back across 
the C" "try to Washington, going by way of Salt Lake City, 
Oniali: nnd SC. Loois. They arrived in Washington on Nov. 
2. ami .^cnt directly to the Marine Flying Field at Quantico, 
Va. "re the engines of their planes were changed. This 
change* was more in the natnre of a precaution than a 
DHcsM..,. as the original engines in the two planes had 
fonHi'iiied perfectly during the entire trip, not one forced 
ludiiiv being necessary. 

Tl:i< (light demonstrates the extreme mobility of the avia- 
tion I'lncs of the Navy and Marine Corps stationed at out- 
lying points, and has also shown the high degree of dependa- 
bility III tile planes and the ability of the men. 

Pensacola Planes in Army Relief Work 

The Naval Air Station at Pensacola, Fla took part in the 
air mi'll held for the Army Relief Society at Maxwell Field, 
Fla., n-ciitly. Five DH4B’s and two 'Voughts represented 
the Nniy at this meet, which was featured by a race between 
four .\riny planes and three Navy planes over a 50 mi. course. 
The x.iiy finislied first, Lieut. V. F. Grant, U.S.N., in a 
Vouglit plane, ruaking an average speed of about 140 mi./hr. 
Aq .Iritiv pilot in a DU4B came in second, one minute and 
three Seconds behind the winning Navy plane. 1st Lieut. 
11. J. N'.irfon, U.S.M.C., one of tlio Navy entries, iu a Vought, 
came 111 third, a minute and a half after the Army plane 
wuuiiii:: second place. In a report of the affair from the 
Kaval Air Station at Pensacola it is stated that “The officers 
and iiiiii of this flight received exceptionally cordial hospi- 
tality Ironi tho oflicers and men of Maxwell Field, in fact, 
them ha, tUways existed a strong feeling of friendship between 
these two stations.” 

Battleship and Aircraft Observers 

The .\ircraft Squadrons Battle Fleet have been condneting 
joint r.'idio operations with the ships of the Battle Fleet. 
Officers li-ora tlie vessels have gone np with Aircraft Squadron 
pilots II number of times this month. Tho aviation ob^rvers, 
too, lisi,. been familiarizing themselves with radio conditions 
on shipboard. The aviation nnits that have engaged in this 
ooopcriiiivD work with the Fleet are VO Squadrons One and 
Two. I'licse joint exercises can not fail to increase the effi- 
ciency i-t the work of the planes with the Fleet to a marked 

Fort HanJIton Reserves Air Station 

The j.irsonnel of the Naval Reserve Air Station at Fort 
Hnimliiu, Brooklyn, has been given the privilege of using 
d»ss n ,.ms in the Washii^ton Square Department of New 
*ork I "iversity. The use of these class rooms, which are 
tosily . oeMible to the men on the station, will be of great 
to^tai. 'c in enabling them to complete the gronnd school 
work i.jt they hope to carry on this winter. The ground 
tobool . lasses in a University class room started on Nov. 16. 


British Air Attache Entertama 

A farewell dinner to Comdr. J. C. Hnnsakcr U.S.K., who 
left the Bnrean of Aeronantiea to take bis post as Assistant 
Naval Attachf at the American Embassy at London on Nov. 
23, and in honor of the winners of the Schneider Seaplane 
Trophy waa given by Wing Comdr. JI. G. Christie, ,kir 
Attache of the British Embassy, at the Racquet Club, Wnab- 
ington, on Nov. 22. Admiral Moffett, other naval offers on 
duty in Washington and several of the British Embassy staff 

The diimer was a very happy affair, permeated with gtiod 
fellowship and friendliness between the representatives of the 
two nations. Commander Christie made a very eomplimentiiry 
address, to which Admiral Moffett responded for the Navy. 
The guests of honor expressed their appreciation of the honor 
done them and spoke of the friendly spirit existing between 
England and America. 

Hampton Roads Air Station 

Plans arc well under way at the Naval Air Station at 
Hampton Roads, Va., for the annual Christmas party giien 
by the personnel of that station to the orphans of Norfolk. 
This party is an old custom on the station, and needless to 
say many poor children in Norfolk look forward to it every 
year. A drive for contributions for the party, as well as l(or 
the Red Cross and the Norfolk Community Chest Fund, las 
been stort^, and has elicited a hearty response by the men 

Weekly dances given In the recreation building, have been 
more than n success, a very great demand for passes to tbiira 
existing among the voung ladies of Norfolk and vicinity. The 
dances are arraiiged hv the Welfare Officer, Lieut, (jg) E. B. 
Bark. Music w inrnislicd bv Ihe station orchestra, known as 
the “Air Rovers.” 

Aircraft Squadrons in Winter Fleet Maneuvera 

Admiral R. E. Coontz, Commnnder-in-Chief, U. S. Fliiet, 
was in tbc Navy Department recently to discuss the plans for 
the forthcoming winter maneuvers of the Fleet in southern 
waters this winter. Both the Aircraft Squadrons Scouting 
Fleet and Battle Fleet will participate cxtcnsiicly in tho 
various problems of the mnneuvers, os will also the Navy's 
experimental aircraft carrier, the U.S.S. Langley. 

Aircraft Squadrons Scouting Fleet 

A battle formation torpedo practice was licid by the Air- 
craft Sijuadrons Scouting Fleet with three battleships of the 
.Sctiuling Fleet, defended by .a destroyer isTOcn, on Thursday, 
Kov. 8. Torpedo and Bombing plane Squadron One and 
Scouting plane Squadron One were the aviation units that 
took part. The Conuiiaiider, Aircraft Squadrons Scouting 
Fleet, reports that Ihe entire practice went off without a liitoh. 
Curtiss Trophy Race at Miami in March 

The Cortiss Marine Flj-ing Trophy, won by the Navy it 
Detroit in October of last year, will be contested for next 
March at -Miami, Fla., during the motor boat regatta held 
there early in that month. The plans for the participati<-n 
of the Navy have not yet been formulated, and await an a:»- 
nouncemeiit of the rules governing the race, wliieh will be held 
under the nusjiiecs of the National Aeronautic Association. 
Pensacola Personnel on the Stage 

An amateur theatrical performance waa given by the per- 
sonnel of the Naval Air Station at Pensacola on Navy Day 
at the Pensacola High School andiloriiun. The acts wei-e 
staged under the direction of Lieut. Albert Tucker. The 
performance was enjoyed very much by all who attendel. 
It was considered one of the best shows seen in Pensacola 

Torpedo Planes to Go to Asiatic Fleet 

Six DT2 seaplanes, from the newly organized VT Squadron 
Twenty, on the West Coast, will leave on a tender for tie 
Asiatic Fleet abont Dee. 1. These planes will be based on 
some tender to be assigned by the Commander-in-Chief of tie 
Asiatic Fleet and will be a pari of the Fleet organization. 
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Cnpt. W- SWelc, Jr., 

N»v«l Attache, Paris. Pram'.-. 

Lt. Comdr. P. N. I... BelJiii 
?coutinir to Naval War 

upra 


Lt. Comdr. Rotm 
o Bu. Aerr... 


Fleei 

Lt. Comdr. RoiK-it 
Battle Fleet, to Na. 

involvinir nyinp. 

Lt. Comdr. Koi.er 
BaUle Fleet, to tien. 
Cook Field, dutv inv. 
Lt. Com.lr. R.ilpii 


Lieiil. '■■Inude A. Ant-oimet. (1 
Cisco, to I'.S.K. Aroostook. 

Lieut. Lyman C. Averv, Liei 
O. Farrell, l.ieut. .Marslin'll H. I 


raft Squadrons Battle 
d Ain-raft S.iuadrons 


5 Battle FUfl, duty 


. Karl B. Brix, Lie. 


crnlt Sqn.adions Battle Fleet, to Asiatic Flct. 

, Howard F. Council, dot. Aircraft Siiuadroiis Battle 
n Naval Air StuUon, Anaeostia, I). C. 

. RoIhtI S. .\In.xwelI, (I)Cl det. T.S.S. Aroostook, to 


. Zeno W. Wicks, del. 

> I'.S. Helium Pnxlucti 
. (j(r) TJjomns J. Bay, 


il Air Stati. 


S.|dn B 


al Air Statinii. LakchiirsC. 
;*lant. Port Worth, Tex. 

. U..S.S. Texas, to I'.S.S. 

I'.S.S. Writ-ht, to T & B 
laniptoii Roads, Va., duty 

det, U.S.S. Aroostook, to 


Lieut, fur) HI. 

IT.-S.R. Texas. 

Lieut, (.iff) Walton W, Smith, det. B.S.5. Wrifrlit, to T A 
B I'Jnne Sqdn 1. Naval Air Station, Hampton Rmids, Va,, 
duty conn, establish. VO Sqdn 6. 

Lieut, (je) Norman B. Hopkins, det. U.S.S. Wright, to 
temp, duty under instmetion U.S.S. Chewink. 

Oun. Albert J. Berberich, det. Naval Air Station, Cliatham, 
Mass., to Scouting Fleet. 

Oun. Julian H. Detyens, det. VT Sqdn 2, Aircraft Squad- 
- ” - • ) Battle Fleet. 
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Use Plane* to Speed Up Mail 

The marines at the Marine Flying Field at Santi 
ity, I). K., Island of Haiti, are us^iiig their plane 
p outgoing and incoming mail. The value of thi 


shwn 
. 14 a 


steamer and take on bo.ard the plane t 
The plane after receiving the mail i 
on the fifteenth. The steomer did 
Domingo City until four days late 
mail Hight was made to Port-au-Prii 


Navy Plane Coopei 

The Nav^ Air Station at Pearl Harho 

an HS2I.H seaplane from that station 
Kaulu Rock for the Lightliousc Service, 
lowing is quoUxl from a rejiort on the su 
“This rock, Kaulu, is tlic top of an old 
miles from the island of Niihau, Hav 


On the sevenU'cnth. a 
p, Haiti, for the purpose 
uullH'iind .sleatiier. By 

F-vrn dnvs. this being a saving 
a.l schedule. 

with Lighthou»e Service 


s on all sides. No one ha.s been able to la 
Tial photographs seemed the only moans 
ion which will enable the Lighthouse Scrv 
best place to attempt a landing and to pli 
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PUBLISHER’S NEWS LETTER 


In connection with the letter f r o m Lieut A. J. 
’Williams. U.S.N., appearing elsewhere in this 
issue, disavowing the article that appeared in The 
Aeronaaticcl Digest over his signature. Aviation 
was greatly amused over the following paragraph 
that appears in The Aeronautical Digest for 
December: 

"The St. Louis race tables arranged by .4vis- 
lion ( aeelils) were accurate and highly appre- 
ciated by aeronautical enthusiasts. T HE 
Aeronautical Digest took advantage of an 
opportunity to check up the score prepared -for its 
own readers with these tables and thanks Aviation 
for the privilege." 

When The Aeronautical Digest ai^ropriated 
the St. Louis race figures from Aviation without 
credit, it followed it by the statement that il was 
represented at the St. Louis air meet by "its Lditor- 
in-Chief and two permanent local correspondents." 
As the Editor-in-Chief left St. Louis before the 
races, it is iwobable that the two correspondents 
decided to use Aviation to check their figures. 
But the point that has given us merriment is that 
one or two minor mistakes in the tables were not 
checked and so The Aeronautical Digest will be 
blamed for mistake* that really were AviaTION'S. 

It is always unfortunate to have to bear the 
onus of one's own mistakes: but to have to bear 
that of another is too much. We apologize to 
The Aeronautical Digest for our not fui^shing 
them with absolutely accurate tables, but the two 
members of our staff who worked night and day 
in St, Louis to give Aviation readers the accuracy 
that they are entitled to expect are human and 
make the occasional slip of a figure. Perhaps, if 
it had not been for this wrong figure we might 
still be under the impression that the tables in 
Aviation were not copied outright without credit 
but only used "to check up the score." 

A few years ago a New York newspaper, on 
finding that its editorial matter was being appro- 
priated by a contemporary, decided to put a stop 
to the practice by showing up the methods used 
by its rival. In an early edition it ptdrlished a 
sensational account of a Cuban episode featuring the 
exploits of that daring and unscrupulous, though 
lazy. Cuban. Cenei^ Reflipe W. Thenews. 
Sure enou^, in the next edition of its rival the 
story appeared as a special dispatch from Havana. 
Then the newspaper fraternity was given one of 
the greatest laughs in its history. Everyone was 
told to read the name of the Cuban General back- 
wards. coiiunencing with his middle initial and add 
^e last name as it stood. It is needless to say that 

The Publisher’s News Letter has brought many 
letters of favorable comment from our readers. 


One of the most gratifying was fnxn Prof. Alex- 
ander MacAdie, Director of the Blue Hill 
Observatory and author of "Principle* of Aero- 
graphy.” Professor MacAdie wrote that he 
wished, as one of the subscribers of Aviation 
from the beginning, to do more than merely sub- 
scribe. Following the suggesdmi made mi iki* page 
several weeks ago he sent the letter appearing el^ 
where in this issue, dealing with a recent article by 
Captain McNamee. 

It is letters of encourag^ent of this kind that 
give a publisher that incentive to persevere that is 
needed when aeronaiuical activities are at a low 
^rb. If others of our readers would write us 
letters on matters on which they have opinions, they 
would be greatly appreciated and add to the in- 
terest of the paper. 

Another reader writes that while visiting the 
National Physical Laboratory. Teddington, Eng- 
land. he heard the comment from some of the staff 
that they were sorry that AviaTION was not treat- 
ing the engineering side of aeronautics as extensively 
as it did in the past. The reasons for this are plain. 
A publication must carry a definite proportion of 
advertising pages to its reading pages. When 
Aeromarine. Dayton-Wright, Packard. Standard, 
Gallaudet. LW.F., and others were uring our 
pages for advertising, the size of the issues could 
be larger. But now, with only a few companies 
promoting the cause of aviation through the trade 
press, our space is limited and articles must be 
briefer or omitted altogether. 

The other reason is that the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics is now publishing ex- 
cellent technical papers that are not only complete 
but very ably edited. These are available to our 
readers and those who are interested in specialized 
branches of aeronautics can find in them the in- 
formation they desire. This function of the 
N.A.C.A. is one that has brought to it the unani- 
mous approval of everyone interested in American 
aviation. Since the publication of technical articles 
of the kind that used to appear in Aviation would 
cover the same subjects, fewer of them are used 
and the space thus gained is largely devoted to 
the weekly news of the field, with the particular 
object of being of service to the users of aircraft. 

With the opening of Congress and the efforts 
being made by the Army, Navy and Air Mail for 
enlarged apprr^rialions it is to be expected that a 
more hopeful attitude will make itself felt in the 
aeronautical industry. Some one recently in Wash- 
ington said that the new slogan of the services was 
"Fill the Hangars." Tliis spirit is greatly to be 
commended. 
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IN FAR AWAY CHINA m ] 

AVIATION Readers Encircle the World 

The following letter has been received from Canton, China. It is typical 
of many that are received from readers throughout the world and shows how 
indisp>ensible AVIATION is if a complete picture of the progress of American 
aeronautics is desired. 

From an old Sabtcribor 

“Enclosed please Rnd len dollars for which please renerv my subscriptioD to AVIA* 

TION. In the event that you have discontinued sending the magazine to my old address, 
please if possible send me the c^ies 1 have missed. AVIATION has been my greatest 

authority since the grass-cutter days of '16. as production manager of Works 

building airplanes during (he war and later as field manager of a division of the Air 
Mail and now as aeronautical advisor to Dr. Sun Yal Sen in far away China. 

“1 have been a subscriber to your magazine dnce it was first published, in fact. 

I sdll have my first copy, new seven years cld as well as all copes up until the time ! 

“I have certainly derived great pleasure and much valuable information from your 
indispensable paper." 

Are You a regular Subscriber ? 

AVIATION at Four Dollars a year (Canada $5.00 Foreign $6.00) brings to 
you every week the latest news and developments in American aeronautics. 

The GARDNER, MOFFAT CO.. Inc. 

225 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


You Need These 
Aeronautica.1 Books 


Airplane Engine Encyclopedia 

BY Glenn D. Angle — $7.50 

Text Book of Aeronautical Engineering 
BY Lieut. A. Klemin — $5.00 in U. S. 

Aeronautical Rule Book 
N.A.A. — $2.00 

Who'a Who in Am. Aeronautics 

Gardner, Moffat Co. — $1.00 

Sent post paid upon receipt of check or 
money order 

The Gardner, Moffat Co. 

Incorporated 

225 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 



Exceptional Facilities 
For 

Engineeriag Production and Flying 


Factory and Flying Field 
Farmingdaie, Long Island, N. Y. 


THE LAWRENCE SPERRY AIRCRAFT CO.. 

INC. 
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Ssu .tnt.mio Aviation & Motor School. 

Sdlcre, Miiuhew B 

Silliinaii, falvin 

Skywritihir Corp. of America 

sperrj- .\ircmft Co., The Lawrence. . . . 


W 


IVslIaco .\. ro Co 

'Vimer, IMward P 

"’liore ic. Fiy 

"hglit .'nnautical Corp. 
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who have purchased all U. S. letters 
patent and pending patent applica- 
tions issued to, or owned, or filed by 
Major J. C. Savage 
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The process of forming Morse or written 
signals in the air by means of smoke or other 
visible trails emitted ^om an aircraft and 
the apparatus used in connection therewith 
are covered by patents issued and pending 
in America and abroad- Vigorous octton 
loill be taken against mfrmgers. 
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THE SKYWRITINO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
SO East 4Znd Street, New York 

Phone VsnOetbllt 2431 C^btta. Slrrmef, N. Y. 


A.rrraft Cc 
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are used all 
over the world. 


Uted on more than 10,000 Aireralt. 

FUt^A to tho vinncrt of the foUa»mf.* — Coupe Gonfeu Beonelt. 2 O if 
D euleeK, Pulitzer. Greuit dc Breicii, IW Worrae Speed Record: IKe Act 
Derby. The Deuizch Cup. 1922. The Brilirh Spe e d Record; The IteHoo Ce 
R PARTtCUt-ABS APPLY: — Cup. Coupe Zeoith. 1923; The World'e Altitude Record, etc. 

ETABLISSEMENTS LAMBLIN 36, Boulevard Bourdon, Neuilly-«ur-Seine. 


DOPES 

PIGMENTED DOPES 

VARNISHES ENAMELS 

»TrrAN IN E> 

TITANINE, Inc. 

UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. 

Conlraclors to U. S. Copernmertl 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


HISSO-STANDARD J-1 
FOR SALE 

Three-place Standard J-1, with factory 
rebuilt American Model A H!mo engine 
not flown since overhaul. 

For particulars wire or write 
CHAMBERLIN AIRCRAFT CO. 
Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 


LEARS TO ELY- RE AS AVIATOR; Our .school frt' 
YOU ju-tunl Bir writ fvorv fnir tlnv. School oi'ciiit M«y 
is)2.T. Exi-fripncptl Army iiistnifliirs. A small deposit. E 
Bs vtm It'Bni. Write for itiirtilliticiit. Coxsnokic* School 
AYintion for Met. sn^Vonten. Wet CoNsackic. Now York. 
FLY IX KLOKIDA- 


Have You a Friend That Flies? 

Give him eomclhing that aSd to hii sofefy and comfoiT 

A Gift He Will Always Appreciate 
Order by Part Number 









N AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 
Dayton, Ohio 

The Orieinal Aeronautical Supply, House 
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CURTISS WINS AGAIN 



NAVY CURTISS RACER 


On Sept. 28, 1923 — ut Cowes, England, the Navy Curtiss Seaplanes with Curtiss D*12 Motors took first and second 
places in the International Races, winning the SCHNEIDER CUP and establishing a NEW 
WORLD’S SPEED RECORD FOR SEAPLANES. 

On Oct. 6, 1923 — at St. Louis U.S.A., the Navy Curtiss Racers with Curtiss D-12 A Motors took first and 
second places, w'inning the PULITZER TROPHY for the third successive year and again 
establishing a new world’s speed record,--more than four miles per minute! 

STILL MORE RECORDS 

On Nov. 4, 1923 — at Mitchel Field, Lieut. H. J. Brow, U.S.N. in the Navy Curtiss Racer beat Lieut, Maugban’s 
record of last year by establishing a new World's Record of 26.S.69 miles per hour. 

On Nov. 4, 1923 — at Mitchel Field, Lieut. A. J. Williams, U.S.N . in the Navy Curtiss Racer beat Lieut. Brow’s 
record and established 266.58 miles per hour as the fastest speed that man has ever achieved. 

All these records were made with Curtiss D*12 Motors which have functioned perfectly during 
the gruelling tests that such performances require. 

The Curtiss Reed one*piece duralumin propeller.? were used in all these ships as well as in 
the Curtiss Oriole when Casey Jones won the “On to St. Louis" Race. 



STANDS FOR SPEED WITH SAFETY 


CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. 

Garden City, N. Y. 

Factories at Carden City and Buffalo, N. Y. Flying School at Garden City, N. Y. 

WINTER TRAINING AND FLYING IS ALSO OFFERED AT THE 
CURTISS FLORIDA AVIATION CAMP 
MIAMI, FLA. 


